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WILLIAM J. HINKE 


In gathering material for this paper which you have asked me 
to present at this annual meeting of your Historical Society, I soon 
became convinced that in order to treat the subject satisfactorily it 
would be necessary to limit it to one period. For it was manifestly 
impossible to treat in one paper the whole mass of documents per- 
taining to the history of the Reformed Church in Pennsylvania, 
from the very beginning to the present time. The field is too vast, 
the materia] is too voluminous to cover it all in one brief survey. 
Hence, I have taken the liberty to limit my subject to the period of 
the Ceetus of Pennsylvania, or in other words to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. I shall therefore attempt to give you a bird’s-eye view of the 
sources of Reformed Church History in Pennsylvania, in the eigh- 
teenth century only. This limitation will have a double advan- 
tage. It will restrict me first of all to a field which I have culti- 
vated for more than twenty years and hence am thoroughly familiar 
with, and secondly, it will enable me to give a more detailed de- 
scription of the various kinds of materials that are at our disposal. 

A remarkable revival of interest in historical studies has come 
over the Reformed Church within the last twenty-five years. Per- 
mit me to indicate briefly the main events that marked the rising 
tide of this historical revival. 

In 1895, the Rev. Prof. Joseph H. Dubbs, D.D., contributed a 
sketch of the History of the Reformed Church in the United States 


1 Address delivered before the Historical Society of the Reformed 
Church at Lancaster, Pa., May 13, 1920. 
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to Dr. Schaff’s American Church History Series, Vol. VIII. In 
it he not only gave an admirable summary of all that was then 
known of Reformed History, but he also prefaced it by the first 
bibliography of Reformed books that had ever been attempted. 

In the same year, 1895, the Rev. Prof. James I. Good, D.D., 
secured the first volume of transcripts from the Classical Archives 
at Amsterdam, thus making the historical treasures of Holland for 
the first time accessible to American students. In the following 
winter Mr. Henry S. Dotterer visited Holland, where he examined 
not only the archives of the Classis of Amsterdam, but also the 
Synodical archives at The Hague. He communicated his find at 
once to Dr. Good, who followed him in the next summer, when he 
secured at The Hague complete transcripts of all the Minutes of 
the Coetus of Pennsylvania, which had been preserved there. 

In the following two summers, of 1897-1898, your speaker, to- 
gether with Dr. Good, made a thorough search of the Dutch 
archives, with the result that we not only secured four thousand 
pages of transcripts, but also brought to America about 1,000 pages 
of photographs of the most important documents. 

The results of these important discoveries were incorporated by 
Dr. Good in his valuable History of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, 1725-1792, published in Reading, 1899. 

In 1902, Dr. Dubbs published through the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Society his beautifully illustrated and well-written Reformed 
Church in Pennsylvania, Lancaster, 1902, in which he made full 
use of the new material. 

In 1903, the Minutes and Letters of the Cetus of Pennsylvania, 
1747-1792, appeared under the auspices of the Eastern Synod of 
the Reformed Church, as a result of an Historical Exhibit and a 
“ Historical Meeting,” which had been held in connection with the 
sessions of the Eastern Synod in Philadelphia in October, 1901. 

Time does not permit to mention many local histories, mono- 
graphs and historical addresses, which were published during the 
following years, based very largely on the new materials that had 
been made accessible. In 1916, your speaker published through 
the Reformed Publication Board the Life and Letters of the Rev. 
John Philip Boehm, which presented about fifty original docu- 
ments, covering the earliest period, from 1728-1748. Thus the 
most important sources of Reformed Church history have been 
made available. But there is still a large mass of material, which 
deserves to be rescued from oblivion and made accessible to all who 
are interested in the history of the Reformed Church. 

The following sketch will give a brief survey of all the sources 
relating to Reformed Church history in Pennsylvania wri the 
eighteenth century. 

The sources of Reformed History in Pennsylvania may be 
roughly divided into two large groups, according to their places of 
preservation, American and European sources. 
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We shall take up first the American Sources of Reformed His- 
tory, because they were the first to become known and the first to 
be explored by Reformed historians. The American sources may 
again be subdivided into two smaller groups, namely manuscript 
sources and printed sources. Again, we begin with the former on 
the principle that they were the first to be used by Reformed 
historians. 

The earliest, largest and most important collection of Reformed 
documents, now in existence in Pennsylvania, is known as the Har- 
baugh Collection. It owes its origin and preservation to the 
efforts of the old mother Synod. As early as 1817, the following 
resolution was passed at the meeting of Synod, held in September, 
1817, at York, Pennsylvania: 

“Whereas the correspondence and other documents of Synod 
have largely increased, it was proposed that these documents be 
deposited in the archives of the Reformed congregation at Lan- 
caster, where several are preserved already, and that the present 
pastor there, Mr. Hoffmeier, secretary of Synod, hand them to the 
consistory, and request the same, in the name of Synod, not to let 
any one have them, without the express order of Synod” (Minutes, 
1817, p. 10). 

In 1833, it was resolved to remove the archives from Lancaster 
to York and to make it the duty of the secretary of Synod to have 
all the Synodical papers deposited in the archives (Minutes, 1833, 
p. 12). When in the following year Synod was requested to state 
more definitely the place in York, where the archives of Synod 
should be deposited, the parsonage of the Reformed Church at 
York was designated as the place of deposit and its pastor was 
made the custodian (Minutes, 1834, p. 13). 

In 1836, the committee charged to deposit the archives at York, 
reported that they had attended to the duty assigned to them and 
had succeeded in part. They had obtained and deposited in the 
Reformed parsonage at York documents extending back as far as 
1821. Believing that there were still others remaining in Lan- 
caster, the chairman, Rev. John Cares, had visited Lancaster but 
did not succeed in obtaining any others. He was, however, in- 
formed that “there were some papers still remaining, written in 
Low Dutch; but the whole having become intermixed, accidentally, 
with papers relating to the congregation in that place, and not 
being able to read that language it is not known whether they 
belong to Synod or to the congregation” (Minutes, 1836, p. 9). 

What the committee of Synod had failed to accomplish, Dr. 
Lewis Mayer, the first professor of the Reformed Seminary at 
York, succeeded in doing. He gathered from the archives of the 
Lancaster congregation a considerable number of documents, 
which had formerly constituted the Ccetal archives. This he 
states himself on p. 151, Vol. I, of his own manuscripts, where he 
writes: “I find since that the autographs or copies, or both auto- 
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graphs and copies, were deposited in the Ccetal archives at Lan- 
caster, where most of them were lost.” While in the hands of Dr. 
Mayer the various documents were numbered by him, the highest 
number now found is 47. These notes, in the handwriting of Dr. 
Mayer, are found on the back of many of the documents in the 
Harbaugh collection. 

After Dr. Mayer’s death, in August, 1849, Synod appointed a 
committee, which, after several years of negotiations with the 
members of his family, reported in 1856, that they “had secured 
the said documents consisting of the manuscript volumes, trans- 
cribed with great labor and care from original sources, by Dr. 
Mayer, together with original letters, copies of minutes of Ceetus, 
etc.” The heirs of Dr. Mayer “donated these manuscript vol- 
umes, papers, letters, etc., to Synod, through its committee for 
its archives as the last legacy of their beloved father” (Minutes, 
1856, p. 90). 

Shortly after this time, these letters and minutes of Cetus 
passed into the custody of Dr. Henry Harbaugh, for he made ex- 
tensive use of them in his Life of the Rev. Michael Schlatter, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1857, as well as in his Fathers of the 
German Reformed Church, Vols. I-11, published in 185%. Dr. 
Harbaugh added many new documents to the collection, as a care- 
ful examination clearly reveals. When preparing the Minutes and 
Letters of the Coetus of Pennsylvania for the press in 1902-3, 
your speaker made a complete index of the Harbaugh collection, 
in which he grouped the approximately 200 separate documents 
under 144 numbers. It then appeared that 46 of its documents 
were letters and minutes of the Ccoetus, twenty documents were 
letters addressed to the consistory at Lancaster. From Rev. Wm. 
Helffrich came fifteen letters, which were included in the col- 
lection. Rev. Y. H. Fries contributed ten letters, Rev. John W. 
Weber four, Rev. Thomas Pomp three, Rev. George Wack two. 
About 100 documents precede the year 1800, about 44 follow it. 
That this collection is really identical with the documents referred 
to by Synod in 1817 and following years is proved conclusively 
by the fact that it contains twenty-two credentials of the elders 
attending the Synod of 1816 and thirty credentials of delegates 
to the Synod of 181%. Moreover, there are a number of reports 
of Synodical committees, as well as letters and petitions addressed 
to Synod between the years 1814-1830. 

A few words only need to be said about the later history of the 
Harbaugh collection. After Dr. Harbaugh’s death in 1867, they 
were presented by Mrs. Harbaugh to her pastor and friend, the 
Rev. U. H. Heilman, in recognition of his many acts of kindness 
to her. For some time Mr. Heilman deposited these documents in 
the Seminary library at Lancaster, but when he heard that the 
Historical Society of the Reformed Church had, for the time being, 
ceased to exist he asked that they be returned to him. Finally 
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they were acquired through purchase by the Rev. Dr. James I. 
Good from its last owner. 

The Harbaugh Manuscripts, as they have come to be known, are 
now easily the most important collection of Reformed documents 
in this country, and it is indeed fortunate that they have survived 
their somewhat checkered history. About thirty of these 144 
documents have been published thus far, most of them in the 
Minutes and Letters of the Coetus of Pennsylvania. 

Another important collection of Reformed documents is at 
present preserved in the Dutch Reformed Archives, now in the 
library of the Reformed Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J. It 
may therefore be called the New Brunswick Collection. 

In 1841, the State of New York sent the Hon. J. R. Brodhead 
to England, Holland and France, in order to secure transcripts of 
documents bearing on the history of the State of New York. At 
the suggestion of the Rev. Dr. Thomas DeWitt, one of the pastors 
of the Collegiate Reformed Church of New York, Mr. Brodhead 
visited the Archives of the Classis of Amsterdam, where he secured 
about 900 pages of transcripts from the Acts of the Classis and 
the Classical correspondence. But he also found seven bundles of 
original letters from America, which he asked to be permitted to 
take to America, in order to secure their complete transcription. 
They were at first loaned and in 1846 presented as a gift to the 
Dutch Reformed Church of America. Among these bundles of 
letters were two, containing letters from Pennsylvania. In 1843, 
Dr. Mayer secured a loan of these documents from Dr. DeWitt. 
He copied them into two bound volumes, which have been known 
to historians as the Mayer manuscripts. Unfortunately the second 
of these volumes disappeared. Dr. Dubbs searched for it in vain 
many years ago. This loss is all the more to be regretted since 
some of the originals at New Brunswick have disappeared in 
course of time. 

According to an index prepared by the Rev. Dr. E. T. Corwin 
there ought to be about seventy Pennsylvania documents in the 
New Brunswick collection. Of these five or six have disappeared. 
Those that remain are letters sent to the Classis of Amsterdam 
from individuals as well as from the Ccetus of Pennsylvania. 
They cover the years 1738-1783. The one volume of Mayer tran- 
scripts still remaining contains 62 numbers, from 1738-1776, of 
which 26 were published in the Minutes and Letters of the Ceetus 
of Pennsylvania. 

The archives of New Brunswick also contain the church records 
of numerous Dutch Reformed churches. One of these is of in- 
terest to the Reformed Church of Pennsylvania. It is the oldest 
Reformed Record in Pennsylvania, and it belongs to the Dutch Re- 
formed Church of Neshaminy, also known as the Southampton 
Church, now at Churchville in Bucks County. It begins in 1710 
and extends to 1737. This church was under the care of the Penn- 
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sylvania Coetus till 1772. It has deposited at New Brunswick two 
__ of its earliest church records, as well as a score of other documents 
which are of interest to the Reformed historian. 

A third depository of Reformed manuscripts in this country has 
recently been opened in the archives of the Historical Society of the 
Reformed Church at Lancaster. The largest number of manu- 
scripts there preserved relate to the years following the Ceetal 
period. But this period itself is represented by the baptismal 
record of the Rev. Jacob Lischy, 1744-1769, the autograph album 
of the Rev. John Joachim Zubly, formerly in possession of Dr. Jos. 
H. Dubbs, as well as by a considerable number of private letters 
from the Ceetal period, among others the correspondence of the 
Fabers, the Revs. John Theobald Faber, Sr. and Jr. I am at 
present unable to state the exact number of letters belonging to 
the Ceetal period in this collection, as it was but recently estab- 
lished and arranged, and I have not yet had the opportunity to 
examine the contents in detail. But I have no doubt that the im- 
portance and extent of these archives will constantly increase and 
will contain in time much valuable material. The hearty codpera- 
tion of all the members of the society towards that end is much 
to be desired. 

A fourth depository of records which bear on the history of the 
Reformed Church in Pennsylvania is found at Bethlehem, in the 
extensive archives of the Moravian Church. They may be called 
the Bethlehem Collection. When Count Zinzendorf visited Penn- 
sylvania in 1742, he started a union movement among the German 
settlers, which aimed to unite all German Protestant churches in 
Pennsylvania into one religious body. Under the auspices of this 
union movement twenty-six union synods were held, called “ Penn- 
sylvania Synods,” which met from 1742-1748. 

One of the activities of these “Pennsylvania Synods” was 
carried on by a considerable number of itinerant missionaries, who 
traveled up and down through the colonies, from New York to 
Georgia, visiting everywhere German settlers. These missionaries 
kept diaries of their journeys, which have been carefully preserved 
in the Bethlehem archives. These diaries throw a flood of light 
upon the early history of many Reformed churches, for these mis- 
sionaries, who were Reformed by birth and training, came con- 
stantly in contact with Reformed settlers and churches. T'wenty- 
two of these diaries, covering the years 1743-1749, and filling 
nearly 700 pages of manuscript, were copied by the speaker in the 
summer of 1902, in December, 1913, and May and June, 1914. 
To these must be added about 200 pages of extracts from the 
minutes of the union synods, and also about thirty letters, relating 
to six Reformed missionaries who took part in the union move- 
ment, Antes, Bechtel, Brandmuller, Lischy, Rauch and Bruce. 

These documents make us acquainted with many of the early Re- 
formed elders, schoolteachers and pastors, and show among other 
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things that all the churches which Schlatter visited in 1746-48 
were in existence before his day, so that he did not originate a 
single Reformed Church, but only organized the elements that 
were already in existence. It would be a splendid contribution of 
this society to the history of the Reformed Church to undertake 
the publication of these diaries, for there are no more important 
documents, relating to the early history of the Reformed Church 
in Pennsylvania in existence. They form an important link be- 
tween the letters of John Philip Boehm and the minutes of the 
Coetus of Pennsylvania. 

Besides these four main collections of Reformed documents in 

this country, there are of course many others, to which we can but 
briefly refer. 
_ The most important of them are the Church Records of the 
various Reformed Churches, which were in existence during the 
Cetus period, the oldest of which is the first New Goshenhoppen 
Record, which was begun in the year 1731. Four other records 
were started in the thirties; three by the boy preacher, John Henry 
Goetschius ; one at Great Swamp in 1736, another at Bern, Berks 
County in 1738, and a third at Egypt, Lehigh County, in 1739. 
To these must be added the first Lancaster record, begun by John 
Jacob Hock in 1736. In 1743, Jacob Lischy began records at 
Coventry, Chester County, at Muddy Creek Lancaster County, and 
at York. These earliest records were soon followed by a host of 
others. The minutes of Coetus contain references to about 150 
Reformed congregations in Pennsylvania, in existence before the 
year 1792. How many of them have old church records is not 
known. The speaker has copied in full or in part 50 of the early 
Reformed records, and has examined cursorily at least a dozen 
others. 

The vital importance of making a permanent record of the his- 
torical data in these records is brought home to us by the fact that 
during the last twenty years at least half a dozen of them disap- 
peared. The speaker has partial transcripts of the Coventry 
Record of Brownback’s Church in Chester County and of the 
Springfield Record in Bucks County. Both have disappeared 
since they were thus copied in part. Besides these, there were lost 
in recent years the Donegal Reformed Record in Lancaster County, 
as is said through fire, the Lower Saucon Record, which has been 
lost sight of since the death of one of its late pastors, the White 
Oak record, which Rev. D. C. Tobias described at length in the 
Reformed Messenger of October 14, 1874, and the Creutz Creek 
record, begun by Lischy in 1743, which your speaker had in his 
hands less than twenty-five years ago, but which is now lost. 

In view of this alarming situation this Historical Society could 
do nothing better than to begin at once a survey of all the old 
church records that have come down from the Ccetus period, in 
order to ascertain how many of them are still left, where they 
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are kept and what they contain. Indeed a movement ought to be 
started, with the assistance of the various classes, to have all these 
invaluable records, which are so fast disappearing, stored in the 
fireproof archives of this society at Lancaster. 

Some of these church records have already been published, a few 
in the Pennsylvania Archives, as ¢.g., the marriage records of the 
Falkner Swamp Church and of the First Reformed Church, Phila- 
delphia, in the Second Series of the Pennsylvania Archives, Vol- 
ume VIII. Others were published by pastors, as the Easton 
Records by Dr. Henry M. Kieffer, in 1902, the Western Salisbury 
Records by the Rev. John B. Stoudt in 1911, and the Hain’s 
Church Records by Rev. W. J. Kershner in 1916. Finally your 
speaker will publish shortly through the Pennsylvania German 
Society the Goshenhoppen records complete till 1833. Other Re- 
formed records have been published in various historical maga- 
zines, so that a considerable beginning has been made with the 
scientific study of these important historical documents.? 

Attention may also be drawn to the fact that the Genealogical 
Society of Pennsylvania, whose headquarters are in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust Street, Philadelphia, has 
copied for its archives a number of Reformed records, which can 
be consulted at the Historical Society. These copies have the 
double advantage of being plainly written, and of being indexed, 
so that they are more readily accessible than the originals.® 

Next in importance to the church records are the personal and 
private records of the various Reformed pastors. Some of these 
have been published, as e.g., the records of John Waldschmidt in 
the Pennsylvania Archives, sixth series, volume VI, the records of 
John Henry Helffrich by the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and the marriges of John Conrad Bucher in the Pennsylvania 


2The Publications of the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania contain 
the following Reformed Records: (a) Bern Church Records, 1739-1835, 
in Vol. V (1912), pp. 38-52; (b) Hehn’s (Hain’s) Church Records, 1745- 
1805, Vol. V, pp. 53-109; (c) Bensalem Reformed Church Record, 1710- 
1737, Vol. V, pp. 24-37; (d) Register of Marriages and Burials of John 
Henry Helffrich, 1790-1810, Vol. V, pp. 6-23. 

3 The MS. copies of Reformed Church Records in the collections of the 
Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania are as follows: (1) Boehm’s Re- 
formed Church, Whitpain Township, Montgomery County, 1764-1884; (2) 
Falkner Swamp Reformed Church, Montgomery County, 1748-1843; (3) 
Germantown Reformed Church, Philadelphia, 1753-1856; (4) Great 
Swamp Reformed Church, 1736-1822; (5) Philadelphia, First Reformed 
Church, 1748-1860, 4 vols.; (6) Providence Reformed Church (St. Luke’s 
at Trappe, Montgomery County), 1755-1838; (7) Strayer’s Reformed 
Church near Dover, York County, 1745-1907, 2 vols.; (8) Wentz’s Re- 
formed Church, Montgomery County, 1763-1858; (9) Amwell Reformed 
Church, Hunterdon County, N. J., 1768-1867. 
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Magazine of History and Biography.* The speaker has partial 
transcripts of the records of John William Weber and John Chris- 
topher Gobrecht. Through these records the pastorates of these 
men, as well as other interesting events in their careers can be 
fixed. Thus, e.g., Conrad Bucher has left on blank leaves inesrted 
into various almanacs, a list of his preaching engagements, which 
when copied completely, will throw light on the beginnings of a 
number of Reformed churches in Franklin, Adams, York and Lan- 
caster counties. 

Besides their baptismal records many of the early Reformed 
pastors have left other interesting documents, thus, e.g., the Rev. 
John Henry Helfferich left a full diary of his trip across the 
Atlantic from September, 1771, to January, 1772.5 Dr. Har- 
baugh, in his sketch of John William Runkel, quotes extracts from 
his journals,® which record his missionary activity. The original 
has since disappeared. Who will bring it to light again? A 
number of letters from the Blumer correspondence are in Allen- 
town, in the hands of a local historian. The First Church in 
Philadelphia has a series of letters from William Otterbein, ad- 
dressed to the Consistory, together with numerous other docu- 
ments, all carefully mounted in a large folio volume. Indeed, 
many of the early churches have in their possession historical docu- 
ments, which elucidate their early history. The future historian 
of the Reformed Church will carefully copy them and collect them 
as valuable sources of Reformed history. 

For a complete history of the congregations the Civil Records 
of the State must be searched more thoroughly than has been done 
in most cases. Every congregation owned a piece of land. Hence 
there must be a warrant for the church-land, which directed its 
survey. Furthermore, the congregation must have in its posses- 
sion, or the recorder of deeds office must contain, a deed for that 
land, or a patent, if it was purchased directly from the Proprie- 
taries. A few congregations, like the First Church in Philadel- 
phia and the First Church in Reading, have an Act of Incorpora- 
tion or a Charter from the State. If the Church was a union 
church, there is likely to be an early agreement between the Re- 
formed and the Lutheran congregations, regarding their respective 
rights and privileges, such agreements were made, e.g., at Old 
Goshenhoppen on May 14, 1744, at Quitopahilla, in Lebanon 
County, on August 11, 1744, and at Muehlbach on July 15, 1751. 
These are only a few of the many similar agreements that might 
be mentioned. If the Church was Reformed from the beginning 


4See Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXV1 
(1902), pp. 375-381, published by Mr. Luther R. Kelker. 

5 Published in the Pa. Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 
XXXVIII (1914), pp. 65-82, by Wm. J. Hinke. 

5 See Harbaugh, Fathers of the Reformed Church, Vol. II, p. 286. 
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there may be an early constitution, or Kirchen-Regel as it used to 
be called. Thus Great Swamp has one, made in 1736 by Goet- 
schius, Muddy Creek one made in 1743 by Lischy, the Weissenberg 
Church one made in 1750 by Philip Jacob Michael. If the deed 
was made out to one or more private persons, there may be a 
“declaration of trust,” as at the Host Church, Tulpehocken, 
signed March 25, 1754. Finally, if no early deed was secured, 
there may be at a later period an act of legislature, confirming the 
title to the congregation. Mr. John B. Stoudt of Northampton 
has found recently a number of such legislative acts in behalf of 
Reformed congregations. Or, if the congregation was poor the 
legislature may have permitted it to hold a lottery for the purpose 
of raising some money for the building of a church or school 
house.” Here are eight possible sources in the civil records of the 
State, which, if searched carefully, may give valuable information 
regarding the early history of Reformed congregations. 

Moreover, the lives of few of the early Reformed pastors have 
been investigated with. any degree of thoroughness and persever- 
ance. Both of these qualifications are necessary to produce results. 
Here are some of the sources a careful searcher will look for. 
When an early minister died, he probably left a will,*® or, if he died 
intestate, there may be letters of administration on record, together 
with an inventory of his estate,® or, if he left any minors, there 
may be an entry regarding his family and property on the docket 
of the Orphans’ Court. Or, perhaps, a newspaper notice may 
describe the circumstances of his death. Perhaps he was well-to- 
do. In that case the searcher must look a deed or even several, 
regarding his real estate, or perhaps even a patent from the pro- 
prietaries of the province. He may have sold some of his prop- 
erty, then there will be a deed or deeds issued by him. He may 
have been a chaplain in the Continental army. In that case the 
Pennsylvania Archives will give his rank, and the regiment with 
which he served. If he held any honorary degrees, the General 
Catalogue of the respective College or University will give the 
exact date. Perhaps he has left some literary remains, sermons, 
letters, personal records, or, in an exceptional case even a brief 
autobiography, as the autobiography of Nicholas Pomp, which is 
in possession of the speaker.’° Here are early a dozen sources, all 
of which have been tried by the speaker with excellent results. 

This gives a brief survey of the most important manuscript ma- 


7See History of First Reformed Church, Lancaster, 1904, p. 42. 

8 See the Will of Philip Jacob Michael in the History of the Goshen- 
hoppen Charge, by Wm. J. Hinke, pp. 203-205. 

9 See letters of administration granted to Mrs. George Michael Weiss, 
and the inventory of his estate in History of Goshenhoppen Charge, pp. 
174-176. 

10 Published in full in History of Goshenhoppen Charge, pp. 243-246. 
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terial for the Reformed historian in Pennsylvania. It consists of 
four large collections, then of church records, pastoral records and 
civil records for both pastors and congregations. 

The second main source of Reformed Church History in Penn- 
sylvania are printed books, pamphlets and newspapers. Nearly 
all the printed Reformed books and. pamphlets are to be found in 
the excellent volume of Prof. Oswald Seidensticker, The First Cen- 
tury of German Printing in America, 1728-1830. In this volume 
are recorded the title pages of approximately fifty Reformed books, 
published by more than a dozen Reformed ministers. The most 
voluminous writer during the Coetal period was the Rev. John 
Joachim Zubly, the most famous German preacher in the South, 
member of the Georgia Legislature and of Continental Congress, 
who would undoubtedly have been one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, if he had not corresponded with the 
Royalist Governor of Georgia. He appears in the list with thir- 
teen titles, of six of which no actual copies have been found thus 
far. Their existence, however, is established by advertisements in 
the newspapers of the day. 

Only a few of the early Reformed books are not mentioned by 
Seidensticker. Thus, in 1741, George Michael Weiss wrote a de- 
scription of the Indians of the State of New York, of which he 
sent a copy to the Classis of Amsterdam. In 1766, a Reformed 
A-B-C Book was published, a copy of which was sold at the Penny- 
packer sale in 1900. Zubly wrote several pamphlets which have 
since been found; one in 1749 on Conversion, another in 1769 on 
the Dependency of the American Colonies and a third in 1772 on 
the Nature of Faith, the last two of which are now in the collection 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Moreover, since 
Seidensticker published his book in 1893, two Reformed liturgies 
have come to light, one printed in 1793, the other in 1798. Copies 
of both of them are owned by Dr. Good. 

Another class of Reformed books that deserves a passing notice 
are the hymn books and catechisms. The Marburg hymn book, 
printed by Saur in Germantown in 1753, was reprinted in three 
later editions, in 1763, 1772 and 1774. The Synodical Hymn 
Book, which Rev. John William Hendel published in 1797, was 
once republished in the eighteenth century, in 1799. It passed 
through nine editions down to 1850. 

Of early Reformed catechisms the speaker presented in 1908 a 
bibliography which showed ten editions before the year 1800. 
Three others have since come to light. Of the larger Palatinate 
Catechism four editions were published before 1800, the earliest 
in 1762, the latest in 1795. Besides these we have the Zinzendorf 
catechism, edited by Bechtel in 1742, and the Lampe catechism, 
edited by Caspar M. Stapel in 1762. 
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Another important source for early Reformed history are the 
newspapers of the province, few of which have as yet been ex- 
plored. Beginning with the first German newspaper, published in 
Pennsylvania in 1732, by Benjamin Franklin, we find in them fre- 
quent interesting references to Reformed settlers, as well as Re- 
formed ministers and churches. Thus the first paper referred 
to tells the sad story of 150 Palatine emigrants, who embarked at 
Rotterdam in the ship, misnamed Loving Unity, captain Lobb, who 
were 24 weeks on the ocean, and of whom over 100 starved to 
death. Instead of being landed in Philadelphia they were taken 
to Martha’s Vineyard, near Boston, whence they wrote a touching 
letter to their former pastor, Rev. George M. Weiss, a letter which 
was published in the Pennsylvania Gazette. Christopher Saur’s 
Paper, Pennsylvanische Berichte, published in Germantown since 
1739, contains a large number of important references to Reformed 
ministers and Reformed churches. From an entry in the number 
of June 16, 1750, we learn that Ludwig Schnorr, sometime 
pastor of the Reformed church at Lancaster, wrote a pamphlet de- 
fending his conduct. Again, on Nov. 1, 1751, Saur mentions a 
pamphlet of the Rev. Dominicus Bartholomaeus of Tulpehocken, 
neither of which have ever been referred to by Reformed historians. 
On January 16, 1745, Saur warns against a certain man, named 
Steinmetz, who was collecting money for a stone church in Saucon 
township. From other sources we know that John Conrad Wirtz 
was preaching in Saucon at that time, but this is the first refer- 
ence to a church in that community. Several of the Reformed 
ministers, especially Rieger and Lischy, used Saur’s paper fre- 
quently to express their views and sentiments on questions of the 
day. The historian, therefore, will find his search well repaid by 
an examination of these papers. 

A large number of German newspapers circulated in Pennsyl- 
vania at an early day. Mr. Daniel Miller of Reading, in an excel- 
lent monograph on the subject of “ Early German American News- 
papers,” enumerates and describes no less than 26 German 
newspapers, which were published in Pennsylvania before the year 
1800. To examine them all will take much time and patience, but 
it is a wide, unexplored field for the future historian. 

Nor ought the English newspapers of Pennsylvania be over- 
looked. The first was the American Weekly Mercury, begun by 
Andrew Bradford in Philadelphia in 1719, as the first English 
newspaper in the middle colonies. On September 1, 1720, it men- 
tions the first Palatine ship from Liverpool, with “240 odd Palatine 
passengers come here to settle.” It was most likely the ship that 
brought John Philip Boehm. Likewise the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
published by Benjamin Franklin, the first creditable newspaper in 
America, contains many interesting items for the Reformed his- 
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torian, who has plenty of patience to plod laboriously through 
many folio volumes in search for the comparatively few nuggets 
of gold which will reward his efforts. 

This survey which I have now given exhausts fairly well the 
sources in America which are at the disposal of the Reformed his- 
torian. And, as I fear I have exhausted your patience also, I 
shall bring my story of the Reformed sources to a close by a hasty 
summary of the European sources, the details of which can be 
read in the Introduction to the Minutes of the Ceetus. 

The two chief European sources are at Amsterdam and at the 
Hague. In the Classical archives at Amsterdam: are found the 
Acts of the Classis as well as the Acts of the Classical Deputies. 
These two sets of volumes contain many and important references 
to the “ Pennsylvania Churches,” which is the standing rubric 
under which the references occur. The Classical Letter Books, 
Vols. XXIX-XXXI contain 36 letters sent to Pennsylvania, while 
Vol. XX XV, devoted entirely to Pennsylvania, contains no less than 
146 letters. The Pennsylvania portfolio at Amsterdam contained 
at first 80 letters, to which Dr. E. T. Corwin of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church added 25 others, which he discovered in one of the 
New York portfolios. This gives us a total of 251 letters from 
Pennsylvania at Amsterdam. 

At The Hague can be found the Acts of the Synod of South 
Holland, and in a separate set of volumes those of the North 
Holland Synod, besides which we have two sets of Acts of the 
Synodical Deputies, through whom the affairs of the foreign 
churches were managed. The correspondence at The Hague com- 
prises two bound volumes, marked 74, I and II, in the Catalogue. 
The documents in these two volumes are arranged under 89 and 50 
numbers respectively, but, as frequently several letters are put 
under one number, the total number of separate letters is 204. 
Then there is a portfolio, No. 86 in the Catalogue, with 17 docu- 
ments; and a bundle of loose letters, called No. 92B, containing 
in all 170 documents. Thus the total of Pennsylvania letters at 
The Hague is nearly 400. 

Your speaker has made a general index of all the separate docu- 
ments that have come to light both in America and Europe. They 
approximate 1,200 documents, of which about 150 have been 
printed thus far. What should be done with the rest? Either 
one of two things is possible. A selection of the most important 
letters from Pennsylvania might be printed in one volume or all 
of the documents now available might be printed in a series of 
volumes, under the general title of “The Documentary History 
of the Reformed Church of Pennsylvania.” This would be some- 
what similar to the six volumes of Ecclesiastical Records of the 
State of New York, which contain the material collected by Dr. 
Corwin for the Dutch Reformed Church. In order to make such 
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an edition possible a publication fund of at least $5,000 would 
have to be collected. The creation of such a fund is not imposible. 
It would be an object worth striving for, because it would make the 
writing of an exhaustive history of the Reformed Church in Penn- 
sylvania possible. For this ultimate goal we have thus far made 
but a slight beginning. May the coming years witness a great 
step forward toward the attainment of that goal. 
Avusurn, N. Y. 





II. 


THE SUPREME TASK OF THE CHURCH AT THE DAWN 
OF A NEW ERA. 


RICHARD C. SCHIEDT. 


One of the most surprising and baffling after-effects of the world 
war is the almost universal apathy and indifference of the re- 
turned soldier towards his church. It was ardently hoped and 
‘rightly expected that a new era of earnest devotion to the teach- 
ings and work of the Church would be ushered in with the home- 
coming of the army from the bloody fields of battle and the strenu- 
ous discipline of the camps. In anticipation thereof the various 
denominations started their nation-wide campaignes for larger 
financial resources and more intense spiritual activity. But just 
the opposite happened. In spite of the most cordial welcomes and 
lavish entertainments the great majority of the soldiers remained 
away from their accustomed places of worship. How can we ac- 
count for this disappointing attitude? No doubt it is but natural 
and a psychological truism that after a long period of strenuous 
physical exertion and mental strain a complete relaxation should 
set in, which manifests itself in a general apathy and listlessness, 
not only towards matters religious but towards all other interests 
of civilian life. The average soldier returned rather reluctantly 
to his former occupation. Moreover, the broad and generous 
humanitarian service rendered by the Y. M. C. A. and similar 
semi-religious organizations had undoubtedly so influenced his re- 
ligious views that his specific denominational adherence seemed 
to be no longer a matter of prime importance to him for the de- 
velopment of his spiritual nature and the guidance of his moral 
conduct. He had been cordially received and most generously 
aided by the various benevolent organizations in the home camps 
and abroad without being asked to what church he belonged or to 
what creed he adhered. It was the intensely human interest in 
his welfare which touched the soldier’s heart much more than the 
chaplain’s formal services, no matter how close the personal rela- 
tions between him and his spiritual adviser may have been. Such 
is the testimony of many pastors and high-minded churchmen. 
An interested Major writes from one of the camps: “Our eight 
Y. M. C. A. huts were crowded to the doors almost every night, 


but in our regular Sunday services I have never counted more than 
42 attendants.” One of the chaplains reports: “ My services were 
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well attended up to the time of the armistice; after that they were 
deserted.” 

But there is a general unrest throughout Christendom. An in- 
quiry into its underlying causes and its possible remedy might not 
be without interest to all parties concerned. If it only affected 
the returned soldiers the reéstablishment of the normal conditions 
of peace and the readjustment to former habits of life might 
remedy this unfortunate state of affairs. However, much more 
difficult problems enter into the conflict. Professor Preserved 
Smith has pointed out in a very illuminating article on “ Compara- 
tive Christianity” in The Open Court of April, 1914, that among 
the 205 most eminent men living during the last seven centuries 
“the religious class has been reduced by enormous amounts in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies from one hundred per cent. of the whole to zero.” While in 
the twelfth century 100 per cent. of the leading minds were re- 
ligious, i.e., communicant members of the Church, in the nine- 
teenth century none can be classified as such; 24 per cent. may be 
termed pious, 27 per cent. indifferent and 48 per cent. sceptical. 
He adds: “And if this is so the masses will surely follow their 
leaders. Thought is a fomenting yeast, which, even in the small 
quantities the world has yet been able to produce, has always in 
the long run leavened the inert mass of common dough. Great is 
the spirit of the people, and powerfully does it color the thoughts 
of even the greatest minds, but it in turn is eventually tinged with 
the color of its deepest thinkers.” The above figures given by 
Professor Smith indicate that the decline in the church relations 
of the leading minds paralleled the progress of science. They seem 
to demonstrate an inability or unwillingness on the part of the 
Church to take cognizance of the progressive thought of the age 
and to embody it in her teachings, thereby sanctifying it and 
making it available for the conduct of the common man. They 
furnish an additional reason for the strange attitude of the re- 
turned soldiers. They had been told that they were fighting 
humanity’s battle for freedom. Does that not include freedom 
from age-old superstitions and worn-out shibboleths of tradition ? 
Does the new freedom for which millions of men have laid down 
their lives not also embrace freedom of conscience, freedom to seek 
‘God in all relations of life and truth in all spheres of knowledge? 
For, since all truth proceeds from God it must be one, i.e., all truth 
is ultimately spiritual truth. “And it shall come to pass in the 
last days, said God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh; and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams. And I 
will show wonders in heaven above and signs in the earth beneath.” 
This has surely come to pass. We can not help but acknowledge 
the marvellous discoveries of modern times to be new revelations, 
Visions made known through the Spirit of God to the children of 
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men. And since our whole trend of thought, our economic and 
industrial achievements and our modes of living are closely bound 
up with these revelations of modern science, is not the Church 
bound to recognize in her teachings the religious claims of their 
essential truth? One thing would seem clear; the rigid insistence 
upon adherence to the old doctrinal standards must be modified, 
the various monopolies for salvation must be disfranchised; re- 
ligion must become more broadly human, in order to attract men 
who have seen life in the raw from all angles, who have witnessed 
the sufferings and heroic sacrifices borne and made on the field of 
battle by all their fellow combatants, regardless of creed and of 
race. Moreover, the Church must win back the philosophers and 
scientists, who, unable to obtain a hearing, have drifted away from 
the Christian communion and worship at the shrine of their own 
intellectual pursuits. 

The Church as a social organism can only thrive and grow if she 
manifests the functions of an organism, viz., the power to vary and 
to adjust herself to her environment. In later times she has failed 
to do so, and an organism that does not properly function is 
doomed to decay and death. She has lost her virgin power, so 
manifest in the beginning of the Christian era and in the days of 
the Reformation. When the gospel of the Fatherhood of God and 
the sonship of man found its way into the larger Roman world it 
came in conflict with the cultural products of Greek and Roman 
civilization, absorbing and assimilating them to a large degree. 
She fructified Greek philosophy and was in turn influenced by it. 
She adjusted herself to her environment and conquered it. Re- 
ligion was cast into definite formulas and creeds for which the 
minds of the age were prepared; Christian theology dominated the 
thought of the age. The Church became the depository of all 
knowledge and the leader in education. She, therefore, enjoyed a 
period of great: prosperity. It was a phase in her evolutionary 
process most natural and necessary to her development and growth. 
Within the walls of her cloisters and schools eager minds pursued 
the search after new truths and old opinions became obsolete. A 
new adjustment was called for, and the conflict between the ancient 
doctrines and the new science began. The Church stoutly refused 
to move from her moorings, appealing to the infallibility of her 
canonized Fathers, her Councils and her Synods and condemning 
the recalcitrant scholars to the stake, the scaffold and the dungeon. 
These crimes, says Andrew White in his great work on The His- 
tory of the Warfare of Science with Theology, have retarded the 
progress of human thought and happiness for more than a thou- 
sand years. They are her unforgiven sins, which have alienated 
many of the keenest and noblest minds from the worship of the 
sanctuary and disintegrated human society at large. 

Because of her failure to profit by the days of her visitation this 
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Church of to-day is still a medieval institution. Just as at the 
beginning of the Christian era the new religion entered into har- 
monious relations with the thinking of the age through the assimi- 
lation of Greek philosophy so to-day the Church must recognize and 
embody in her teachings the new science in all its relations to 
human society, in order to reach modern man, quicken his soul 
and guide his conduct. To charge modern science with the re- 
sponsibility for the materialism of the times is merely a confession 
of her lethargy and blindness; materialism in the accepted sense 
of mammonism and agnosticism will vanish as soon as the Church 
will open her eyes and see the religious significance of the wonder- 
ful truths discovered by the painstaking and self-sacrificing labors 
of modern prophets. When the Church once becomes aware what 
a tremendous aid to our Christian faith, as far as the conception of 
God, of man and of man’s place in the world is concerned, these 
new revelations may render, we shall witness a new awakening; 
the reconciliation between the Church and the social and economic 
tendencies of the times, between the pulpit and the classroom 
teachings of the Christian colleges and universities will become a 
fact. There will no longer be a dearth of young men preparing 
for the Christian ministry. 

It may, however, be rightly objected that religion is not a theory 
but a practice, not a compendium of theological or scientific con- 
cepts but a life. Precisely so. If religion, pure and undefiled, 
were the sole requirement for membership in the Church there 
would not be the conflict which we are discussing. The man in 
the street knows that such is not the case. The great Life which 
embodies all truth of all ages, past, present and future, has been 
placed into the strait-jacket of certain formulas, dating back to 
the fourth and sixteenth centuries. A definite and unalterable 
confession of faith, the acceptance of certain doctrinal statements 
alone admit the individual to the fellowship of the so-called ortho- 
dox Christian churches, and it is the difference in these confessions 
which bar the adherents of one denomination from the sacramental 
fellowship of another denomination. Therefore the futility of the 
many attempts towards confederation. Even the most recent 
union meeting in Philadelphia called under the particularly favor- 
able circumstances of patriotic fervor started with a discordant 
note, when at the very opening two bishops of closely related but 
rival denominations raised an issue over the liturgical forms of 
worship to be used in the introductory service. 

Worship itself, the supreme need of every human heart, has been 
robbed of its inwardness and solemnity by the multiple activities 
of a mere sabbath observance, often creating the impression that 
the sabbath is not made for man but man for the sabbath. The 
reasonableness of divine service as instituted on the first day of 
Pentecost and as distinguished from the unreasonableness of 
former modes of worship consisted in the adoration of the one 
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God, the Father of all men, with whom it counted naught whether 
the worshipper was a Jew or a Greek, a slave or a free man, be- 
cause they were all made one in Christ Jesus. Suffering humanity 
longs for such an international cultus of the Spirit, not for a 
golden, not for a red, least of all for a black Internationale but for 
a free human Brotherhood, whose missionaries do not traverse 
land and sea to make proselytes by grafting a narrow doctrine 
upon a foreign cult, but who seek the life of God in all the children 
of men and listen to the voices crying for God in all human hearts, 
if happily they might feel after him and find him. A reasonable 
service—that is no mere Sunday service, no socage service of me- 
chanically recited prayers, of litanies and preachments, rather a 
vigorous, joyous pleading of every good cause, a faithful discharge 
of every obligation. 

What then does modern scientific thought contribute to the rea- 
sonableness of religious worship? The secular activities of every- 
day life as well as the prevailing tendencies of the printed page are, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, controlled by the Kopernican 
conception of the cosmos, the law of the conservation of energy, 
the law of organic evolution and the law of inheritance. We think 
and act in terms of evolution. Our conception of the genesis of 
the universe, formerly so absolutely dominated by the poetic ver- 
sion of the first chapter of Genesis, has been radically changed by 
the discoveries and painstaking research of modern astronomy, 
geology and biology. The old illusion that the earth is the center 
of the universe and the history of its inhabitants the sole concern 
of the creator is dispelled. It can now be made plain to the man 
in the street that the universe is not only infinite but also peopled 
with innumerable worlds; that it is without a center, because from 
any one of its points the same infinite number of lines may be 
drawn. There is, therefore, no terrestrial formula to express the 
sum of the world’s life, hence, also no terrestrial power that can 
dominate it. Consequently the claim of the Church that all the 
power in heaven, and earth is given to her is a gratuitous assump- 
tion. On the contrary, the revelation of infinite space with its 
numberless suns and planets fills us with awe and a sense of utter 
helplessness and impotence. At the same time we are impressed 
with the overwhelming truth that our sense perceptions are not an 
end in themselves, that beyond them there is a life which will 
always remain supersensuous, no matter how intricate the instru- 
ments are which we may invent to extend the realm of the sensu- 


ous. And yet even this supersensuous infinitude does not lie out-. 


side of the universe; though beyond the limitations of our compre- 
hension it is an ever-present influence in our lives, in every human 
soul, nay, in very particle of dust. The beyond lies hidden within 
us, it stirs in every beat of the heart, it fires the imagination, it 
humbles our pride, it compels us to fall down and worship. The 
secret of our lives become the more unfathomable, the more over- 
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whelming the more we penetrate into all the recesses of the life of 
the world. Furthermore, the individual becomes the more truly 
religious the better he learns to see and to hear, the more widely 
and freely he allows his eyes to roam through all the realms within 
their reach, both the infinitely large and the infinitely small. 
Hence, martyrs like Giordano Bruno and Galileo who defied the 
Church and her blind leaders, when they proclaimed the infinitude 
of the universe, did not bury religion but saved it by opening up a 
new vista of human freedom, where no arbitrary barriers obstruct 
the eye’s vision or paralyze the impulses of a loving heart, where 
the natural limitations of his freedom are one with the infinitude 
of the world. Whenever the delusion of omnipotence and omnis- 
cience confounded the soul of man and sounded the death knell of 
religion God sent his prophets to reveal new realms of his infinite 
creation, new abysses of life in the soul of man, which no one has 
as yet been able to fathom. Man’s conscience heard a new call to 
a boundless mercy, a divine justice and a holy perfection flowing 
from the heart of his heavenly Father and revealing to him that 
he is not yet what he is destined to be, but contains within him- 
self the possibilities of an infinite becoming. A theology which 
claims to solve all the riddles of life and to furnish an infallible, 
all-satisfying answer to all the questions of a doubting heart by 
quoting the Church Fathers and the decrees of the ecclesiastical 
Councils is the real death to religion, just as the belief in a world 
which according to the teachings of the Masters in Israel had be- 
come so small, narrow and finite that every scribe thought to have 
comprehended it, became the rock on which the Jehovah religion 
foundered. We rejoice to-day, because the masters in astronomy 
have ushered in a rejuvenation in religion by arousing in our 
hearts and minds a sacred awe of reverence for the infinite and 
unfathomable realms of life. 

The reality of eternity as a postulate of the Christian faith has, 
furthermore, been practically demonstrated by the law of the con- 
servation of energy, established by physical science. Our whole 
modern industrial achievement is based upon it, and the advance- 
ment of modern civilization is bound up with it. But the collapse 
of this very civilization during the great war has sufficiently proved 
that without religious sanction this law is without avail for the 
stability of human character and happiness. The Church must 
take cognizance of its spiritual value. It tells us that the sum of 
all the energies in the universe is constant. The amount of 
energy manifested in any process of natural phenomena is exactly 
equal to the amount of energy present in the cause of the phe- 
nomenon, or, the amount of labor produced is equivalent to the 
stored-up energy of the source of labor. It is best illustrated by 
the familiar example of a piece of burning coal representing the 
resurrection of the rays of sunlight, which millions of years ago 
helped to form the plant tissues or source of the coal. The sun’s 
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rays were held by them and were buried with them in the bowels 
of the earth. They lay in their graves for many centuries and 
become hard black stone; but none of the stored-up energies were 
lost. When man reopened their tomb their old love for light and 
heat become alive again to the full extent of their primeval force. 
This process is really more miraculous than many of those told in 
theological lore. 

The law of the conservation of energy has become the key with 
which man can unlock most of the seeming mysteries of our daily 
experiences, proving them to be, after all, only natural phenomena 
and not extra-mundane, supernatural manifestations. The ap- 
plication of this law has, therefore, awakened man from his illu- 
sions and dreams and freed him from the curse of miraculous 
expectations which has burdened life for ages. It marks an im- 
portant mile stone in the progress of the intellectual and moral life 
of humanity. Conservation of energy means that in to-day there 
is present the whole of yesterday and in every moment the whole 
of eternity; all that has occurred within the boundaries of time 
and space carries within itself the whole vast treasury of life ac- 
cumulated by all the labor of the past, while all that is to come in 
the future xons of time will in turn embody all our present life, 
storing up the energies of to-day for the benefit of every new 
dawn. Energy can not be destroyed, but it is ever transformed. 
Eternity thus becomes visible and concrete, applying also to the 
individual, to his longings and desires, to all that has been energy 
and life in him. What higher and more enduring assurance for 
the validity of our faith in eternal life do we want than this abso- 
lute guarantee that our whole life, our thoughts and actions, our 
joys and sorrows, our good deeds and evil deeds carry within 
themselves an eternal content, irrevocably secure, though time may 
know us no more! What an admonition to pursue righteousness 
and truth! Is it then not self-evident that the God after whom 
we yearn is the Eternal Life, in whom all creation has its source, 
in whom all that was, is and will be lives, moves and has its being ; 
a spiritual bond, binding together all who have ever lived, so that 
we can say: as dying yet we live! 

But while the world is still what it has been from the beginning, 
while the same forces are still active in it and the same laws con- 
trol it, the vantage point from which man views the world has 
changed. We no longer look upon the story of creation, as related 
in the first chapter of Genesis, as reliable history but consider it a 
Hebrew legend, a pious poem, written for the purpose of glorify- 
ing the Sabbath day. It originated in the later times of Hebrew 
history during the reform movements inaugurated by the great 
prophets, when the strict observance of the Sabbath seemed to be 
in danger of being abandoned. Any attempt to hold fast to this 
ancient poem as real history and to teach it as such to the Sunday 
school as a proof against modern science is a grievous wrong both 
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to the children and to the poem itself. Or, would our religious 
faith suffer if we accept the scientific view of evolution as over 
against the divine fiat of creation; is the way to God which the 
pious believer once found through faith in special creation, now 
open to faith in evolution or does the latter completely destroy all 
religious belief? To my mind it enriches our spiritual posses- 
sions. The old idea gives us a finished world, a river in full flow, 
not a promising spring, a ready-made way of life, not a source and 
an aim. But all men instinctively seek a life which is ever in the 
process of growth and never exhausts itself, a life as unfathomable 
as the realm of the soul. According to the old idea of creation 
everything was original only in the beginning but copy ever after- 
wards. Creation not by fiat but by evolution announces at every 
moment of time a new “let there be!” In the light of this idea 
every morning is new and original, not only here on earth, in the 
human world, but in the whole infinite world. The stars follow, 
indeed, their prescribed course, but their position has changed and 
is forever changing. Every new ray of sunlight meets a new 
scene, carrying an ever new greeting to the dwellers on earth. 
The grain of wheat sown in the field produces wheat again, but 
not exactly like the original seed, and among the million of stalks 
there are no two precisely alike. Evolution, briefly stated, means 
that in the infinite course of world movements there never has been 
nor ever will be an exact repetition or copy of a past event; it 
means that the one and eternally same energy contains within 
itself all the wealth of endless variety. 

Moreover, creation by fiat argues rather against than for com- 
munion between creator and creature. If J could in a moment 


create a stone out of nothing this stone would not be any nearer 
to me than any other stone of the quarry. However, if I could 


without a new creation separate a part of mysalf and give it a new 
body, t.e., become in this way the father of a new and living soul 
there would be vetween myself and that soul tha moat intimate 


communion. The stone which I created has no part in me, while 


the child which is the result of evolution would sooner ar latar 


commune with my spirit. ‘The child is a part of myself, the trans- ~ 


wission of my own nature, the reproduction of my own veing in 


separate form. ‘The child becomes the object of communion with 


my soul, Decause if has not deen created ont of nothing but has 


developed out of my life. This explains man’s rightful claim to 


the Fatherhood of God. It has a much surer foundation in the 


doctrine of evolution than in that of special creation. God is not 


my Father because he has created me, but because I bear his image. 


Im him lies the source of my life, his soul is tuned to my soul. 


And there are times when we feel this evolutionary activity stirring 


in our very souls. Between to-day and to-morrow a new experi- 


ence comes to us with the swiftness of a stroke of lightning illum- 


ing our innermost being; a new love enters our soul, a new life 
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awakens within us, urging us to give it form and content. If we 
had ears to hear the dust at our feet would become alive to us, 
telling us of the evolutionary forces constantly at work within it. 
This seemingly monotonous world with its eternal round of tasks 
and duties would thrill our hearts by its wonderous melodies and 
stimulate us to tune our work to the rhythm of its music. If we 
had eyes to see we would see arising out of all the pores of matter, 
out of all the events of life what no human eye has ever seen: an 
ever becoming world, in which evolution never ceases producing 
ever more beautiful varieties of being—assuring us that life is 
ever flowing onward and upward to ever greater perfection. 

However, the crowning claim of evolutionary science is the 
maintenance of the unity of all the species of organisms. What 
a halo it has woven around man! MHowit has advanced his worth! 
The wrong emphasis on his supposed descent from the lower organ- 
isms has clouded the fact of his real ascent. The theory of the 
unity of species does not merely consist in the claim that man, 
animal and plant are closely related. That is only a part of the 
theory, a mere suggestion of its working method. To the thor- 
oughgoing evolutionist it is rather the assurance that man, animal 
and plant are quite equally related to the forces of nature, in which 
they live and move and have their being. The process of evolu- 
tion does not merely prove that man is built up from the animal 
and the animal from the plant; it is rather a process of consistent 
development of plant, anima) and man out of the natural forces 
themselves. The real relationship exists, therefore, not between 
man and anima) but between man and all other organisms. The 
unity of species is at bottom not oneness only with the beasts of 
the field but with all the creative forces that have existed from 
the beginning in the cosmos. If this is so, and there can he 110 
doubt, Way must be related to the primeval force. What a gain 
for religion we have in this conclusion( Che fret articla in the 
scledhific confession of faith actually confirms the poetic statement 
of Genesis, according to which man {s created after tha image at 
God, the image of the universe; no longer, of course, in the sense 
of special privilege but no (eas comforting fe tha Spirit of the 
Creator is present and active in his offspring. What to many 
pious minds seemed to he the road to deatruction has how become 
the great highway to the Jand of promise: we fee) in the pulsation 
of the human heart the pulsation ot the uni verse. 

But it may be asked what has evolution to do with the chict 
function of the Church to call sinners to repentance and fo preach 
the gospel of r edemption through faith in Christ Jesus? Has the 
Church ever failed in this her noblest mission? Most assuredly 
not. She has sent her missionaries throughout the length and 
breadth of all the earth and spent enormous energies and sums of 
money to accomplish this task ; but she has erred in overemphasiz- 
ing the negative side of the gospel. The best results of the science 
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of exegesis support the claims of evolution which deny the fall of 
man from an original state of perfection and his subsequent utter 
depravity, transmitted from generation to generation. ‘The case is 
much simpler and more rational, i.e., more in conformity with 
established truths of science and our own experience. Without 
reiterating our previous discussion that man is an integral part 
of the cosmos, present in “promise and potency” in the primeval 
nebula, we are agreed that every individual is primarily the child 
of his parents, a descendant of his ancestors. Both the orthodox 
faith and modern biology have to reckon with this incontrovertible 
fact. Both know a law of inheritance, which has enwrapped man 
in the inextricable meshes of dire consequences. According to. 
both he appears burdened by inheritance not only with disease 
germs which affiict humanity but also with all the cupidities and 
passions, vices and crimes which stirred in the hearts of past gen- 
erations. But while the teachings of the Church trace the source 
of this inheritance only to the supposed first parents, to Adam and 
Eve, modern biology goes much farther back, claiming for man an 
inheritance which, transmitted through exons of time, has left its 
mark upon all descendants. Moreover, the Mosaic law opens a 
way out of this calamity by announcing a divine decree of grace 
by which at least a portion of humanity is to be saved from the 
consequences of the original transgression. This solution is 
denied to modern thought. For, it would not satisfy our sense of 
justice to except only a certain number from the general curse, 
although we ourselves might be among the number of the fortunate 
few. We would rather share the dire fate of the human lot with 
all our fellow men than witness in heavenly bliss, but without the 
power to help, the torments of the condemned portion. But this 
thought need no longer worry us. The law of inheritance knows 
no exceptions! For, this law, in this case especially applied to the 
propagation of human life, is the irrevocable law of the conserva- 
tion of energy. It may now and then spare a generation, but will 
inevitably reappear again in the next generation, perhaps with in- 
creased severity. This curse of inheritance has become a terror to 
modern humanity. Congenital inheritance—that sounds like a 
sentence of death to whomsoever it strikes. Ibsen, the melancholy 
Norwegian seer, has given us a gruesome picture of such an in- 
herited curse in his “ Ghosts.” 

Moreover, according to this verdict of science the unfortunate 
man is condemned to misery at the very moment of his birth, while 
the Mosaic law becomes operative only at the time of his death. 
If, however, this were all science has to offer it would be of no 
avail for the religious life and faith of humanity. Happily it is 
only one phase of the biological law, for, inherited health and 
virtue are just as inherent and dominant, nay, even more so, than 
transmitted disease and sin. Hence, we are not only the heirs of 
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the weaknesses and vices of our ancestors but also of their strength 
and their goodness. How insignificant are, after all, the suffer- 
ings and burdens of life when compared with the wealth of life 
and light which the same law assures to the generations of men! 
However, it is at the same time a law of development and uplift. 
In and through it all the acquired skill and knowledge, all the 
fruits of faithful and self-sacrificing labor are passed on to form 
the cultural and ethical equipment of subsequent generations. 
Whatever we see and hear, whatever we feel in every nerve and 
fiber of our being, whatever we utter through that wonderful gift 
of speech, whatever we think in the resplendent light of human 
truth and knowledge, in short all our arts and sciences, laws and 
customs, culture and spiritual achievement, all that had to be 
learned once, not by us but by our forbears, who learned it for us 
in the big school of life, in which God Himself was the school- 
master. We are the heirs of the ages, the beneficiaries of untold 
forces, that started in the primeval dust and culminated in the 
hearts and minds of our parents and educators. Verily the law 
of inheritance is the divine economy of the world, in which there 
is no waste; it is the supreme principle in the divine education of 
the race, which knows no failure and under whose tutelage no 
pupil ever goes astray. However, the question still remains, how 
are the many unfortunate ones who have only inherited the curse 
of the law to be benefited by the blessings others have received ? 
Here biology must surrender to religion, which imposes upon the 
human heart the supreme duty to interpret the law of inheritance. 
It alone can reconcile the two antagonistic issues by recognizing 
and discharging the spiritual duty of inheritance, whereby all, 
whether cursed or blessed, must ultimately recover their true 
human patrimony. 

We are not yet what we shall ‘be, we are only in the process of 
becoming. The cultural and spiritual gifts that are ours by 
natural endowment can only reach their full fruition when applied 
to the unselfish service of helping the needy and unfortunate to | 
the true dignity‘and happiness accorded to human personality. 
This is purely a spiritual and moral task. The physically and 
mentally most highly endowed may never reach this goal, if they 
gratify only their selfish desires, while the lame and the halt, the 
sick and the weak may accomplish wonders for humanity, when 
the very curse of their sad lot spurs them on to obtain by moral 
force what nature had denied them. Biology records the quality 
of our patrimony, religion inquires into the use we have made of 
it, whether it is one pound or five pounds. It wants to know in 
how far the creative forces of nature and of discipline have become 
a part of our consciousness. The law of inheritance which holds 
man in bondage challenges him at the same time to maintain his 
freedom, thereby realizing the underlying truth of the law. Every 
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man has received from the great reservoir of nature’s accumulated 
wealth of attractive forces, transmitted from mineral to plant and 
from plant to animal, his power of an infinite love, of spiritual 
fellowship with all life, nay with God Himself. This power to 
make all nature his friend and companion is the supreme law of 
his own physical and spiritual development. Hence, only he can 
claim to have reached the highest goal in this moral human world 
who has conquered the hostile forces of life, who can join hands 
even with those whom he dislikes, who does not rest until he has 
learned to sympathize with every human aspiration, thought and 
emotion, however foreign it, at first, appeared to him; until he has 
nap the point of contact which enriches his mind and increases 
is love. 

This is the task to which the Christ calls all humanity. In him 
the two laws of inheritance find their reconciliation. “The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; he has sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord. And he began to say unto them, this 
day is the scripture fulfilled in your ears.” How increasingly true 
this has become, especially since his Spirit has led us into new 
truths in these latter days, revolutionizing all our modes of think- 
ing and living, regenerating human society and setting at liberty 
the enslaved and suppressed. The same Christ under a new 
aspect, embodying not merely the ideals of the Galilean peasants 
but all the fomenting and fermenting forces of the whole wide 
world. Alas that his Church utterly failed to realize her mission 
in the late war! Instead of preaching reconciliation she hurled 
epithets of hatred, malice and uncharitableness from her pulpits, 
and the world said: “The Church stands hopelessly discredited.” 
The same religion, “the life of God in the soul of man,” but 
appealing to all the powers of the soul, to reason as well as to the 
emotions, inflaming the will to do justice rather than to exert 
power. Will the Church heed the signs of the times and lay hold 
of the new religious forces, recasting her ancient confessions, her © 
liturgies and her hymns, proclaiming the good news that in Christ 
we have the at-one-ment between God and man instead of stressing 
the metaphysical doctrines of trinitarianism and the atonement? 
We have arrived at the dawn of a new epoch in history, when war 
shall be no more, when the brotherhood of man is to be ushered in 
not by force of arms but by the power of mutual good-will. But 
peace within nations and peace among nations, i.¢., a real intra- 
and international League can only be established when the conflict 
between the Church and the prevailing attitude of the ever advanc- 
ing thought of the age finds its reconciliation in the mutual con- 
cession that God is ever revealing new truths through his prophets 
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both from the sacred and the secular platform, truths which must 
be embodied into our religious life and thought, in order to become 
available for the regenerative work of human society. It will be 
the supreme task of the Church at the dawn of the new era on 
the threshold of which we stand to take the first step towards this 
much desired reconciliation. 


LANCASTER, Pa. 





Iil. 
THE THINGS THAT REMAIN.* 


Text: Heb. 12: 27:—‘‘The removing of those things that are shaken, 
that those things which are not shaken may remain.’’ 


RAYMOND CALKINS. 


The New Testament was written in earthquake times. Earth- 
quakes were even more common then than now. Western Asia 
suffered much from earthquakes from time immemorial, and they 
were of not infrequent occurrence in Italy and other parts of the 
Roman world. 

But it was not the ground only that seemed to be trembling 
when the New Testament was written. Everything seemed to be 
shaking. The old religions were breaking up, and the mythologies 
and idolatries were all tumbling to the ground. Governments 
were shaking. ‘There was no real stability anywhere, and no one 
knew when or where the next sedition or rebellion would break 
out. The whole social order was trembling. The whole edifice 
of civilization seemed to be swaying and trembling so that it is 
no wonder that people imagined the end of the world to be near. 
They were indeed earthquake times in which the literature of the 
New Testament was written. 

And yet, nothing impresses the thoughtful reader of the New 
Testament more than the sense of solidity and of permanence that 
seems to pervade it. It is one of the first and most evident im- 
pressions which the writings that make up the New Testament 
leave upon the mind. They tell of being “grounded” in the 
faith; of being “perfected, stablished, strengthened”; of being | 
“built upon a foundation”; of having a hope both sure and sted- 
fast; of how the foundation of God standeth sure; or how other 
foundation cannot be laid than that is laid. Right in the midst, 
that is, of an earthquake era that seemed to be shaking the world 
to its very foundations, the New Testament tells of a foundation 
that is firm, of a hope that is sure and stedfast. 

This strange and extraordinary sense of assurance, however, 


1 The annual sermon preached on May 12, 1920, by the Rev. Raymond 
Calkins, D.D., pastor of the First Congregational Church, of Cambridge, 
Mass., before the students and faculty of the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church, at Lancaster, Pa, 
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comes out most strikingly in the words of our text. In it, the 
writer refers directly to the quakes that seem to be shaking the 
earth. But there is no note of alarm in his voice, nor a trace of 
fear in his words. Just the contrary. It is true, he says, that the 
earth is shaking. Well, he seems to say, let it shake. All that 
can happen is that the things that are made, that are temporary, 
that are imperfect and undesirable, will be removed, in order that 
those things which are not shaken may remain. You cannot, that 
is, shake the unshakable. Neither can you move the immovable. 
All that shaking can do is to bring down the things that can 
be shaken, in order to reveal the more impressively the things that 
cannot be. The more, therefore, of an earthquake there is, the 
better, since it only signifies the things that can be shaken, that 
the things that cannot be shaken may remain. 

Now we are living in earthquake times. Within the memory 
of all of us the ground has shaken all over the world with terrible 
effect. Martinique, Messina, San Francisco, Japan, Italy,—the 
stories of these catastrophes are in all our minds. But again it 
is not the ground only that has shaken. Everything has seemed 
to be shaking. Governments have been tumbling all around us; 
old things have passed away. Behold all things are becoming 
new. Ancient and venerable religious ideas have been shaking 
under the impact of modern science and knowledge. The social 
order is trembling. No one imagines for a moment that we are 
on solid foundations there. The whole question of property- 
ownership, the whole relation of labor and wealth, the whole sys- 
tem of production and distribution,—it is all shaking and trem- 
bling in the new world or ideas in which we live. And now the 
civilization of a whole continent, which involves practically the 
civilization of our whole planet, is trembling in the shock of ter- 
rible international collisions which are shaking the world to its 
very center; and people are wondering whether there is any 
solid foundation upon which civilization can be rebuilt, and if so, 
what and where it is, 

What we need then, evidently, is the recovery, if we are able 
to recover it, of the calm and exalted mood of the New Testa- 
ment. Our most desperate need at such an hour is a sense of as- 
surance, born of the deep spiritual persuasion that underneath all 
the rocking surface of things, there is a foundation of God that 
standeth sure; that below all these swaying things there is a hope 
that is sure and stedfast; that there is at the bottom and center 
of things that are shaken a kingdom that cannot be shaken; so 
that we may look on at all the crashing and tumbling down of 
things about us, and al] the shaking of the earth in the midst of 
which we live, and say, So the earth is shaking, is it? Well, let it 
shake. For what can the shaking do? All it can do is to remove 
the shakable things that are made by men, that those things which 
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are not shaken may remain. That, at such a time as this, should 
be the confident and exalted mood of the people of God. 

And now, what.is the sure foundation of which the New Testa- 
ment so confidently speaks? What are those things which the 
New Testament affirms cannot be shaken or moved no matter 
what else, no matter if all else falls to the earth? It is, as we all 
know, the foundation of the Life, Spirit, Presence, Inspiration of 
Jesus Christ, that the New Testament affirms is an unshakable 
and immovable reality. Heaven and earth may pass away, but it 
shall not pass away. Other foundations are like hay, stone, wood, 
stubble, gold, silver, precious stones. The day shall declare it 
and each man’s work shall be made manifest. But other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
The one permanent fact, so teaches the book of the Hebrews, in 
all the changing order, is the fact of Jesus Christ who is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. We are built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the 
chief corner stone. Other things may shake, but this remains un- 
shaken. Other things may be removed, but this is immovable. 
That is the hope sure and stedfast which animates the writers of 
the New Testament and enables them to look out with a serene 
eye and an untroubled heart upon a world shaken to its center. 
Let it shake. The things made by men may be removed, but the 
things which may not be shaken will remain. “Wherefore receiv- 
ing a kingdom which cannot be shaken, let us have grace whereby 
we may offer service well-pleasing unto God.” 

What we need to do, therefore, and all that we need to do in 
order to recover the confident assurance of the New Testament 
in these earthquake times, is to lay the foundation of our faith 
where the New Testament laid the foundation of its faith. We 
need to remember that the Christian Gospel above and beyond 
everything else is the Gospel of a Person: that other things are 
the superstructure reared on that foundation, but the foundation 
itself is the Person of Christ. And because Christ Himself is the 
foundation, it is a sure foundation, a kingdom that cannot be 
shaken. : 

Here we are on firm ground, let us remember. Here we touch 
bottom. If you ask, for example, what is the one sure fact in the 
world to-day, in all the shifting and uncertain things that make 
up the kaleidoscopic panorama of existence, the answer is, per- 
sonality, soul. Every one answers that. Thank God there is 
something on which all thinking men are agreed, and that is that 
what we call “soul” is the fact that underlies all other facts. It 
is the soul that gives worth to science. “Science concerns itself 
with the material order, that is to say, with the conditions of life; 
but its quest would never have been begun, nor its results attained 
or understood, if it were not for the soul.” It is the soul that gives 
value to philosophy. To analyze knowledge, to investigate the 
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laws of the mind, to discover the meaning of the world, is like 
working with a jig-saw puzzle, the value of which disappears with 
its accomplishment, except for what is living, permanent and im- 
mortal—that is to say, the soul. It is the same with art. To call 
anything beautiful or sublime is absurd unless there is the soul, 
for the sense of beauty is in the soul and not in the object. The 
fact of facts in this world of ours is the fact of the soul. If it 
were not for this, the whole universe would dissolve around us 
like a baseless fabric of a vision. The subtle analysis of modern 
science reducing solid matter, as it is called, to atoms, so that no 
one can say again, “O this too, too solid earth,” and those atoms 
given into ether, throws us back more and more upon personality, 
the soul, as the only thing that remains sure and immutable. And 
all history bears witness to the same truth. Heaven and earth may 
pass away, but the souls of great men, these never pass away. A 
soul that has once influenced mankind leaves an impression more 
profound, positive, permanent than any other fact known to men. 

Now that is just where the Christian faith lays its foundation— 
not on a theory, a doctrine, an institution, or any other creature, 
but upon that fact of facts. It calls to people who are hungry, as 
they say, for facts—who are under the permeating influence of a 
universal doubt—and it says, What is offered to you here is some- 
thing that you cannot ultimately doubt; it is a fact, the fact of a 
soul, a personality, real and imperishable. The foundation of the 
Christian faith rests not on a doctrine preached in Palestine two 
thousand years ago; not on a theory of God and man that sprang 
up in the East at certain periods of history; not in an institution, 
or a creed, or anything else that passes with time and changes 
with the ages. It rests ultimately on the fact of a Person that 
time cannot alter, or the ages change, Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. 

That is where the New Testament bases the Christian faith. 
That is the foundation that is laid, that is, where Christ laid it 
Himself. His gift to the world was the gift of Himself. He 
offered the world not a doctrine or a plan or an organization. For 
the solution of its problems, for the saving of its life, He offered 
Himself. His first word was this, Follow Me; His last word was 
this, I am with you always. When one asks, What is the Christian 
faith according to Christ Himself, the answer to it is Christ 
Himself. 

And if that is where Christ laid the foundation of His faith, 
that is where the Apostles laid it. The faith which the New 
Testament offers to the world is faith in a Person. The preaching 
of the New Testament is the preaching of a Person. They 
preached Jesus: that in Him is the resurrection of the dead; that 
He hath given us all things pertaining to life; that His is the 
Name above every name. And because they were sure of the fact 
of His Person, they were sure that when they based their hope 
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and their faith on that Fact, that there was a foundation that 
could not be moved ; there was a kingdom that could not be shaken. 
And if they could know it, so can we. We ought to know it, 
even better than they could know it. If the author of the Epistle 
of the Hebrews could know it, forty or fifty years only after the 
life of Christ, how well do you think we ought to be able to know 
it two thousand years later, when those whole two thousand years 
have witnessed to the magnitude and imperishableness of the soul 
of Christ. It simply is not given to a man to-day to stand before 
the soul of Jesus and not to know that even as the soul is the 
final fact in the universe of things, just so the soul of Jesus is 
the final fact in the universe. of souls. No fact stands solider 
to-day than the fact of the Person of Christ. Not long ago I read 
an estimate of Lincoln, which declared that the further we recede 
from him, the greater the dimensions of his personality become; 
and the author added, “of only the greatest souls can this be said.” 
From this point of view what can be said of the unparalleled and 
unapproachable soul of Christ? It may be declared without the 
shadow of doubt or question that if the one permanent, positive 
and endurable Fact in the world is the fact of a Person, that the 
one Person of whom permanence can be safely predicated is the Per- 
son of Christ, who is indeed the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
Now let any one seize that truth, and let that truth take posses- 
sion of his whole being, as it did the being of the New Testament 
writers; let it be to him not only a truth which he intellectually 
apprehends, but a living persuasion, a passionate and spiritual con- 
viction that permeates his mind and kindles his emotions and 
arouses his will, so that it becomes the one fact of facts that he 
knows is sure and true, then he is in the New Testament mood; 
then in an earthquake world he can look abroad and say, Well, let 
it shake; let it shake. It cannot shake the unshakeable; it cannot 
move the immovable. So let it shake. What will happen? Only 
the things which were made and can be removed will be removed, 
that the things that cannot be shaken, even Christ Himself, may 
remain. And he will remain calm and unmoved in the midst of a. 
trembling world, for he knows that he himself has a kingdom that 
cannot be shaken. 
I have tried to state our truth. And now let us try to apply it. 
Here is the Bible. It has fallen on earthquake times. And 
theories of Bible inspiration, of Bible authorship, of Bible author- 
ity, have been wonderfully shaken. To many it has seemed as 
if they have been shaken to the. ground, and all that any one 
can do is to explore around among the ruins and pick up here 
and there a valuable relic or remnant. A member of a Sunday 
School said to her teacher some time ago in discussing a certain Old 
Testament chapter: “ * Mother says no one really believes the Old 
Testament any more.” The remark is symptomatic of the popular 
feeling toward ancient theories of Old Testament inspiration. 
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But it is not the Old Testament ideas alone which have thus been 
shaking in the midst of modern scholarship. It was inevitable 
that a reéxamination of the character of Abraham and David 
should lead to a fresh examination of the Person of Christ, and 
many who found it possible to weather the newer conception of 
patriarch and prophet have stood appalled at the prospect of 
having the same methods applied to the Gospels and the Epistles 
as were applied to Genesis and Isaiah. Yet that criticism has not 
only begun its work, but it stands probably only on the threshold 
of what it shall tell us concerning Christian origins. A consider- 
able and growing literature already declares that the Epistles of 
St. Paul cannot in any strict sense be said to contain the historic 
Christian idea; that the evangel of Christ became something else 
when it passed through the mind of Paul; and it eliminates by a 
stroke of the pen those safe and sure passages from the Gospels on 
which we have rested our faith in His Saviourhood. And a good 
many people are asking in alarm, Where is this thing going to 
end? Is there any end to it? Is the Bible doomed? Have we 
then lost our faith in the Old Testament. Must we lose our faith 
in the New? If not, where look for our assurance? Where in 
these shaking times are the things that cannot be shaken? What 
is the Foundation that cannot be moved? Well, I know of but 
one. And it is the same as it always has been. I am sorry in 
these shaking time for any one who has rested his faith in the 
Bible on anything except the real foundation. He is likely to see 
his faith shaken if he has. But let him found His faith in the 
Bible on that Rock, and he will share the confident and ever ex- 
ultant mood of the New Testament. He will look abroad on the 
shaking and trembling of all theories of the Bible and he will say, 
Let them shake. What does it signify, but that those things may 
be removed, as things that are made by men, that the things that 
cannot be shaken may abide. Let one, that is, look upon the Bible 
as the story of the life of Christ, containing in the Old Testament 
the record of His ancestry and the religious and moral ideas that 
furnished the background of His life and teaching,—that revela- 
tion of Himself that was needed that the work of Christ might be 
done and understood ; let him look upon the Gospels as containing, 
independent of what may be called the verifiable authority of this 
on that word or deed, the indelible, ineffaceable, undeniable Por- 
trait of Christ Himself; let him look upon the Epistles as con- 
taining the record of the effect of the contact of the spirit of Christ 
upon the heart and consciences of those sensitive souls that were 
brought under the impression of His life and spirit,—let all this 
together be looked upon as the complete story of the Life of Christ, 
towering above all other stories and standing immutable and serene 
as a mountain amid all the storms of debate. And as little as 
the spade of the geologist delving at the base of the mountain in 
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order to discover its age and constitution disturbs its solidity, 
as little does the important work of the scholar involve the stability 
and integrity of the Bible that is founded on the Rock of the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ. Or perhaps I may use a different illustra- 
tion. I have heard of a picture of the Constitution of the United 
States very skilfully engraved in copper plate so that when you 
looked at it closely it was not anything more than a piece of writ- 
ing. But when you looked at it from a distance, it was the face 
of George Washington. The face shone out in the shading of the 
letters at a distance and one could see the person, not the words or 
the ideas. And that is the way to look at the Scriptures and to 
understand the foundation on which they rest. Let men say what 
they will about this or that word or idea im the Bible. Tf you will 
but stand and look at it, you wil) see shining through it and into 
your heart the Face of Jesus Christ. 

Or here is the matter of faith. The times are indeed earth- 
quake times. Age-long conceptions of religion have been shaking 
and tumbling to the ground. Venerable doctrines have been 
tottering and threatening to fall or have already fallen. Creeds 
and historic statements of faith have apparently had the solid 
ground undermined from beneath them. The result has been 4 
vast questioning with regard to the things that remain. Books are 
being written on what remains of the old doctrines. A oreat 
popular uncertainty with regard to the fundamentals of faith has 
been the result. Can we believe in God the F& athar, in Jesus 
Christ His Son? If so, how? You can find people by the thou- 
cands in our churches and out of them who are saying, I da not 
know what to believe. I do not know if I believe anything. The 
period has fallen into disuse in popular thealagiaal discussian, and 
the interrogation point has taken its place. Many people do not 
say any longer “T[ believe,” but * Da I believe?” Not “ Things 
are,” but “Are they?” ‘They are not willing to dismiss their 


beliefs, but they are not able to assert them. If I may quote from 


a recent Jetter: “I am not at all sure that there is a Heaven, nor 
even sure that we want one anyway. Yet] have a wistful leaning 
to the hymn Jerusalem the Golden.” It is this wistful leaning 
while not being sure that is characteristic of multitudes in our day. 
In the debris of the things that have been shaken one does not 
know where to look for the things that remain. Now there is but 
one way to look. There is but one thing to do. First and fore- 
most, it is to substitute a Person for a thing, a soul for an idea: to 
remember that a thing, a doctrine, an idea, may indeed pass away, 
but at the heart of things there is a soul, and at the center of the 
kingdom of souls, the soul of Jesus Christ. Hold to that and 
certainty begins to emerge in the midst of uncertainty, and as- 
surance in the midst of doubt. Say, whatever else is true or false, 
right or wrong, the soul of Christ is true and right else the uni- 
verse is an illusion and all reason is confusion. Found your faith 
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there and it will begin to appear to you that you have a faith that 
cannot be shaken. Let that faith become warm, vivid, passionate, 
real, and you will stand in the confident mood of the New Testa- 
ment and see ideas, doctrines, things about religion trembling and 
shaking, and you will say, Well, let them shake. What does it 
signify but the removing of those things that are shaken, as of 
things that are made, that those things which cannot be shaken 
may remain? How often to-day you hear people say: “I wish I 
could get hold of it.’ Well, it is not the “it” that you want, but 
something better. It is Christ Himself. Plenty of people get the 
idea, but they do not get anything out of it. They get if into 
their head, it into their conscience, tt into their will, but somehow 
they do not get much out of it. And because they have only that 
which is the outward expression and symbol of the spiritual) reality, 
if anything happens to disturb their confidence in the expression 
or their faith in the symbol, then they have nothing left to fall 
back upon. Rut found your faith on the spiritual reality itself, 
the undeniable fact that forth from the eternal soul of Christ there 


flows forth power and peace and joy that can recreate the sou) of 
the believer, and one enters into a kingdom that cannot be shaken. 


Take for example, faith in immortality. I can imagine people 
debating this as a doctrine, as an idea, and getting nowhere with 


it. They might say it ig about even: and J am neutral or an 
agnostic. But put it differently, Face the Person and soul of 


Christ. Do you believe that His Life really ended with the Cross; 


that His Soul was blotted out by the nails, the spear-thrust, the 
physical death : that that was the end of Jesus? I have never yet 


found a man who was ready to stand up and say that. Well, if 


gau believe the opposite, then the Jogic of St. Paul is unanswer- 


able: that Death literally hath no more dominion over Him. Then 

you do believe in the deathlessness not only of His soul, but of 
every other godlike soul. ‘There is the foundation, and it cannot 
be shaken, Over Dwight L. Moody’s grave there are the words: 
“He that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 

Or here is this turbent world in the midst of which we live, 
where the very ground seems to be trembling beneath our feet and 
not only states and governments but civilization itself trembles 
beneath the shock of warring nations and tramp of fighting hosts. 
No wonder people are alarmed. No wonder if they ask, Is this 
the end of things? No wonder if they say, Where is now. thy 
God? No wonder it seems as if only chaos and universal disaster 
were before us. Well, where shall we found our faith in a new 
world order wherein dwelleth righteousness? What shall keep us 
calm and serene in the midst of disaster? Nothing can do such a 
work for us as that which did the work for the writers of our New 
Testament. Those were terrible days beyond any that we know. 
The earth shook and trembled then as it does not shake and 
tremble now. But underneath it, they knew there was the omni- 
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potent spirit of the Living Christ which opposed itself to all evil ; 
a dynamic as irresistible as the tides which was bound in time to 
lift this world into righteousness and permanent peace. That was 
the unmistakable foundation of the Social Hope of the New 
Testament. It was because St. Paul could say the last enemy to 
be destroyed is death, that is, death in the last word the very 
symbol of all evil, that he could utter what often has seemed to me 
to be the most majestic word in the New Testament: Therefore 
our labor is not in vain in the Lord. And I think of the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews looking around on his broken and 
shattered world with serene and untroubled eyes. Why? Be- 
cause he could say “We see Jesus standing, only not yet hath 
he put all things under his feet.” Oh no, not quite yet in 70 
A.D. And not yet in 1920 A.D. Yet if we share his faith in the 
unshaken and unshakable spirit of an omnipotent Christ who 
should put all things under his feet and reign forever and ever, 
we can say as he said, Let the old world shake, what does it signify 
but the removing of those things that are shaken that those things 
which cannot be shaken may remain. 

It is only as we share in the faith of the New Testament that in 
these days we can share in its confident assurance. It is only 
as we understand that underneath this warring trembling world 
there is the spirit of Him unceasingly at work upon the life of the 
world overturning the works of men that the works of God may 
appear, upsetting the things that must be removed that the un- 
moveable kingdom of righteousness shall appear, that we too can 
look abroad upon this shaking trembling world and say, Well, let 
it shake, let it tremble. What does it signify? Simply the re- 
moving of those things that are shaken, as of things that are made, 
that those things which cannot be shaken may remain. Where- 
fore we receiving a kingdom which cannot be shaken, let us have 
thankfulness, whereby we may offer service well pleasing to God. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








IV. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE SCHOOL AND CHURCH. 


C. W. TRUXAL, 









Every age has its social troubles to solve. Some are simply on 
the surface and are not so serious, and others are deep-seated and 
are of a vital nature. 

That the present state of civilization is very unsatisfactory, and 
that the Social body at present gives indications of being in a 
very unhealthy state, is admitted by all thinking people. But 
just what the trouble is, and what brought about this condition, 
are questions upon which we may not agree. Recently numerous 
remedies for the present state of things have been suggested by 
various writers, but so far as I have observed no one has said any- 
thing as to what possibly might be the cause. It has been sug- 
gested by some that if economic conditions were as they should 
be the wealth of the country would be equally distributed, and if 
this were done the social body would soon be in a healthy condition, 
Others have said that as soon as the right of franchise were granted 
to all persons above the age of twenty-one regardless of sex, then 
intoxicants would be kept from the people and things would right 
themselves. No doubt it would be a good thing if these sug- 
gestions were carried out, nevertheless, remedies of this sort could 
only serve as salve for surface troubles, whilst the indications un- 
doubtedly point in the direction of a deep- seated ailment that will 
require a remedy to touch the vitals. When we consider the fact 
that people on an average in this country at the present time are 
better fed, better clothed, better sheltered ; have more money, enjoy 
more luxuries, enjoy more school facilities, and other privileges 
than ever before in any portion of the world, then we conclude 
according to the American philosophy of life that the most con- 
tented and happy people on the face of the earth would be pro- 
duced. But alas, we find the very opposite. A more discon- 
tented people than exists in the United States of America to-day 
would be hard to find. Our people are nerve-wrecked, and rush 
hither and thither as rapidly as gasoline power can take them, 
until they are unable to think soberly of anything worth while, 
and very little obilgation is attached to their word in private life, 
and practically none in public life. We see them in a frenzied 
rush after money, practically all jealous of each other; each one 
thinking there is something wrong with the other and ‘that he is 
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wicked. For instance, the employer imagines the employee to be 
dishonest and is trying to get money with as little work as pos- 
sible, and is not trying to give service for what he receives, and 
the employee has the same opinion of the employer, claiming that 
he does not get his share of what is jointly produced and is willing 
to make the whole public suffer until he receives all he can get. 
The danger of these two contending parties is that neither one is 
very much mistaken. This has been indicated time and again 
when an employee became an employer, or an employer an em- 
ployee. Both parties have given exhibitions of selfishness that 
should not exist in a healthy state of civilization. 

Again, during the last several years when a large part of Europe 
was starving for the want of the necessities of life, and a large 
surplus of the things necessary to prevent this calamity were in 
this country, how did our people measure up to the situation? 
The farmers, manufacturers, meat packers, laborers and practically 
everyone else having anything to sell would not do so unless they 
obtained the very highest price possible, regardless of whether 
anyone were perishing or not; all of which shows a condition exist- 
ing that does not belong to a high state of civilization. The 
altruistic element in human nature has been so overwhelmed by 
the selfish spirit as to make it impossible to develop a spirit of 
heroism, to such an extent that thousands of school houses and 
churches are unoccupied, for the want of teachers and preachers, 
simply ‘because young men and women decide their calling by 
dollars and cents. Self is practically all they can see, even after 
spending ten or fifteen years in the different institutions of learn- 
ing. The worst of all about this is that this selfish spirit prevails 
generally among the people of to-day. ‘As a result a spirit of dis- 
content, greed, and jealousy prevails, and a very unhappy frame 
of mind exists among men of all classes, regardless of station or 
wealth. All of which is prima facie evidence that a new phi- 
losophy of life is needed, one that will bring about a great change 
of mind and conduct. But before this can be done it no doubt is 
necessary at least to some degree, to locate the cause for the present - 
condition of society. 

And since the law of cause and effect makes no provision for 
exceptions, we are forced to believe that the present condition of 
society is the result of some cause that should be located, before 
a remedy can be suggested. Therefore it becomes necessary to 
make a brief review of the past, which produced this unsatisfactory 
condition. But before doing this it might be well to question, 
“What makes an individual what he is, at any time?” It is 
said that a human being is of such a complex nature that he is 
influenced by innumerable circumstances. This no doubt is the 
case; nevertheless is it not true that hereditary tendencies and 
training to a larger extent than all the rest combined, are the 
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determining factors in making a man what he is? (Trained a 
Jew, always a Jew; trained a Catholic always a Catholic.) 

Scientists tell us that the character of the human individual is 
determined by the normal or abnormal development of two cor- 
relative instincts (or faculties as they are sometimes called), 
namely the instinct of self-preservation, and the instinct of evolu- 
tion ; and that all the emotions of the soul of man have their origin 
in these two correlative instincts, and that under normal condi- 
tions the two are harmoniously interrelated, but under abnormal 
conditions either instinct may obtain undue ascendancy, even to 
the total submergence of the other. Normally the instinct of self- 
preservation is preservative, and has due regard for personal safety 
and private rights; but, abnormally developed, it leads to pure 
selfishness and disregard of the rights of others. On the other 
hand the evolutionary instinct normally developed is progressive 
and altruistic; but, abnormally developed, it leads to imbecility, 
unreasoning and unrestrained excitation of sympathetic emotions. 
In addition to what these scientists tell us we know by experi- 
ence and observation something of the instinct of self-preservation, 
and if we believe that we are made in the image of God, we must 
also believe that we have an altruistic instinct. Consequently 
there can be. no question as to the existence of these instincts, and 
by our experience and observations we have reason to believe that 
these scientists are correct in their conclusions. 

In view of the fact that these two instincts do exist, and that 
so much depends upon their normal or abnormal development, 
and in view of the fact that our teaching and training so largely 
determine our thinking and conduct of life in later years, and 
in view of the fact that the unsatisfactory conditions of to-day are 
not limited to classes, but include practically all our people (or the 
masses) we must conclude that the trouble is deep-seated ; and this 
could not have occurred if our past teaching and training had been 
of a nature to produce a normal development of these two in- 
stincts. And we all know that the school and church are in charge 
of the larger portion of this work; especially the school, since it 
has the child in charge during the formative period of life from 
one hundred and forty to two hundred days each year for ten or 
twelve years, and sometimes much longer; whereas the church has 
the child during the formative period of life only about fifty-two 
hours each years; therefore, we must either credit or blame the 
school for a large part of what has been accomplished in the work 
of human development. (At the same time the church is not 
blameless in this matter.) And the enormous amount of money 
willingly spent for school purposes is evidence that the importance 
of schools for human development has been recognized. Now 
what brought the school into existence, and what has it been 
doing? No doubt the largest contributing factor in establishing 
the educational movement was the demand for more food, clothing 
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and shelter, and it is to be noted how tenaciously the primary 
tendency has clung to the various educational enterprises all along 
the line of history, up to the present time. The utilitarian and 
material conceptions of education entertained at the beginning, 
lost nothing, it seems, as time passed, but if anything gained mo- 
mentum. And at the present time the educational leaders are 
devising every means at their command to develop intellectual 
faculties, especially those that could be used for utilitarian pur- 
poses, such as would bring the largest remuneration in dollars and 
cents, and the pupil is advanced in proportion as he or she gives 
evidence of having accomplished that end. The curricula of the 
various grades of school from the public school to the university 
always seem to have in mind the utilitarian value. Tha correct- 
ness of this position is verified by the fact that in our public schools 
we have departments for domestic science, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, and everything else that will enable the pupil to make the 
most money. We look at our colleges and we find an elective 
system in vogue so that when a student (who already has his mind 
tainted) enters the college he may choose some course to his or 
her liking that will enable him or her to make the most money. 
The same may be said of the university; and to enable them to 
accomplish the end in view, a cry all over the land has been made 
by leaders and teachers in the various educational departments, 
for more efficiency,,in this direction. 

Again, if some man has the self-preservation instinct abnormally 
developed, so that he has a total disregard for the rights of others, 
and is cunning enough to accomplish the end he has in view, until 
he becomes possessed of millions of dollars, regardless of how he 
came into possession of them, a large number of our colleges and 
universities in the land seem to be ready to put their stamp of 
approval on his conduct, by attaching LL.D. to his name even if 
he has neither character nor brains. But one never hears of our 
colleges or universities attaching a title to any man’s name because 
of his character. The young are quick to see this, and the influ- 
ence upon them is certainly anything but good. This utilitarian 
and materialistic conception of education has been entertained for 
centuries, gaining momentum in proportion as the world was be- 
coming more and more commercialized, until the conscience, the 
noblest faculty of the soul, is practically destroyed and scarcely a 
spark of the heroic and altruistic is left in the student. So much 
so that very few students after graduating from college will choose 
any calling in life that demands heroism, and as a consequence, 
our theological seminaries are nearly empty, thousands of pulpits 
are empty, thousands of school houses are empty for the want of 
teachers and preachers. This is not all. There are many other 
opportunities to engage in work with no salary attached, but it 
seems the longer one is in our institutions of learning the less 
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inclination he has to engage in any work without a money con- 
sideration. 

For instance, it is said that of the hundreds of thousands of 
men and women graduates who have left our various institutions 
of learning in the past twenty-five years, only a comparatively 
small percent of them are engaged in any calling that demands 
heroism. Furthermore, we know the Christian church is of an 
altruistic nature, and we have our church schools, for the training 
of young men and women who after graduating could be of im- 
mense value to our churches by becoming leaders in the various 
departments of church work, but it seems they are not as much 
interested in such work after leaving school as they were before 
they went to college. (The Church may be somewhat to blame 
for this.) And, inasmuch as those graduates naturally become 
leaders in society in the communities in which they live, their 
habits of indifference to church work have a very damaging in- 
fluence on our younger element of the community. In fact, the 
self-preservation instinct is abnormally developed and true to 
its nature ; the altruistic is submerged, and the rights of others are 
disregarded, and a reign of selfishness and greed prevails, such as 
the world never before experienced. Now then, could this be the 
case if there were not something radically wrong with our educa- 
tional institutions? Or are we ready to admit that might makes 
right ; that education is no civilizing factor ; and that our Christian 
religion will not permit the exercise of reason, or that there is no 
such a thing as civilization? But, have not our educators of the 
past told us time and again that the aim of education is the build- 
ing of character? They surely have, but did they not go about it 
like the people who once tried to make bricks without straw? As 
we have all learned, it is impossible to develop a character, worthy 
of the name, without developing the altruistic element in human 
nature, equal to the intellectual faculties. 

We believe enough evidence has been produced to convict our 
cherished educational institutions of being, at least to a very large 
extent, responsible for our present selfish commercialized state of 
civilization. All of which demonstrates how destructive one of our 
most useful church instrumentalities for preparing our people for 
a higher state of citizenship may become if improperly used. 


THE CHURCH. 


That the church is the only institution in existence in this 
country that constantly teaches and preaches truth and righteous- 
ness, and points out the evils of sin and wickedness; that she spe- 
cifically teaches the forgetting of self for the benefit of others; 
that she is the greatest civilizing factor in the world, and that 
she is the only institution that possesses the power to elevate the 
human being much above his remote ancestry, is practically ad- 
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mitted by all, whether they be members of the church or not. 
So much so that no one wishes to live in a community where there 
is not a church of some kind. Consequently to her must be given 
much credit for what progress has been made in the civilization 
of the world. But that much of her energy has been misdirected 
and thus weakened her power, and retarded her progress there 
can be no doubt. For instance, soon after the organization of the 
Christian church human weakness began to manifest itself in the 
leaders by their paying more attention to the organization itself 
than to the real purpose of her existence, and strange to say ever 
since that time to the present she has been weakened by men in 
every age laying more stress on the organization than on the de- 
velopment of a Christian spirit in her members.’ Further, there 
can be no doubt but that many of the leaders of the church of the 
past have failed to apprehend the truth in the light of the knowl- 
edge of their day, and have failed to adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions, simply clinging to customs, traditions, and 
conceptions of thought that more or less contradicted the rational 
sense. 

This would not appeal to the intelligent portion of their age, 
and as a matter of course the church as well as society in general 
lost the support of many of the most influential young people in 
the community. Consequently much of her energy was misdi- 
rected and sin and wickedness flourished. (The house was on fire 
while the inhabitants thereof were asleep.) All of which indicates 
that the church has her share of blame to bear, for the present 
state of society. It may be said that the church has to do only 
with the emotional side of our nature. It is true that emotions 
constitute an essential element in religion, but is it not equally 
true that our rational sense is the governor of the emotions that 
put us into action? ‘For instance, if the religious zealots in 
Salem, Massachusetts, years ago had been more intelligent, they 
would have known more about human nature, and their rational 
sense would not have permitted them to cast one of the darkest 
blots on religious history. And it is a question whether the con- - 
duct of such good men as Abraham and Elijah would not, in some 
instances, at least, have been far different from what it was if 
their intellectual development had equalled their religious zeal. 

Is it not true then, that if we wish to avoid the destruction of 
what required thousands of years to accomplish, a great change 
must take place in the school and church? It is for the school 
and church to determine just what change should be. made, but 
before a change of any great value can take place in the school it 
will become necessary for the educational leaders to make a thor- 
ough examination of the human being including all of the facul- 
ties he posesses, and especially those having the preponderance 
in determining the character of the individual. (We are inclined 
to think that the larger part of our present trouble is due to, the 
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want of recognition on the part of our educational leaders, of all 
the things necessary for the proper development of the human 
individual. The materialistic conception that gave birth to the 
educational movement has been entertained by them to the present 
day, and landed us where we are.) We believe when it once is 
clearly recognized that the altruistic instinct or faculty, potential- 
ly present in every individual, must be developed, as well as the 
faculties for taking care of self, our course of instruction in all 
of our schools will include branches of study such as Christian 
ethics and moral philosophy, and pupils will be graded in propor- 
tion to the progress they have made in the practice of what these 
branches teach. If this is done, I feel reasonably certain that 
- much progress will be made in the development of a sensitive con- 
science (something so much wanting to-day) and a large step 
taken toward bringing about a higher state of civilization than 
exists to-day. 

It is comforting to note that a number of the Protestant denomi- 
nations have recognized to some extent at least the strength of the 
enemy, and have made an effort to unite their forces to battle the 
antagonist who has fortified himself back of humanity itself. No 
doubt much good in many directions will come from this move- 
ment. It will at least put a check on the waste of energy spent 
in constructing church buildings where they are not needed; but 
other steps wil have to be taken if the church wishes to influence 
properly a large portion of our intelligent people. She must ap- 
prehend the truth in the light of present-day knowledge. She no 
doubt will be compelled to reconstruct many of her doctrines, in 
a manner that will satisfy the deepest cravings of the human soul. 
Some of her cherished antiquated doctrines which no longer satisfy 
the intelligent person will have to be given up. She must proclaim 
in the clearest language that the Christian religions is not an 
excrescence, but .is essential to the human being’s welfare, in this 
world as well as that which is to come. She must adapt herself to 
the needs of the people of to-day, and the Christian spirit must 
be developed. There never was a more opportune time for the 
church to assert herself than now. This is evidenced by the fact 
that since the world is in a state of turmoil, and human weakness 
is finding itself unable to correct things, we see published in some 
of the secular papers and magazines (which they never did before) 
that the only thing that can bring about order out of the present 
chaotic state of the world is Christianity. This indicates that 
people outside of the church at present recognize the power of the 
church, and that she is the only source whereby human beings can 
receive sufficient wisdom to direct them along the line of proper 
conduct, and it also indicates a receptivity for Christian truth 
such as never existed in the world before now. But, whatever is 
done, it must needs effect the present generation to the extept of 
causing it to adopt a philosophy of life that will bring about a 
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revolution of our educational system as well as give the religious 
denominations an extended vision. 

It is very clear to me that the demand upon the school and 
church is the inauguration of such a system of teaching and train- 
ing of the young that when they become older they. will have a 
developed conscience and a vision of life sufficiently clear to enable 
them to see that the only life worth living is the life of service 
to God and man. 


MEYERSDALE, Pa, 





Vv. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF BROTHERHOOD AND CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. 


SAMUEL J. KIRK. 


It is a strange fact, yet true, that men will not, or at any rate, 
do not, learn by their experiences. The world has passed through 
its bloodiest, costliest war, a war the causes of which were mani- 
fold; but we will all doubtless agree that one of the prime causes 
was a lack of the spirit of brotherhood on the part, not only of 
those engaged, but of the nations of the world. And yet to-day 
what do we see? We see one of the greatest and mightiest and 
richest nations, in spite of her costly experience, and in spite of 
the world’s horrible loss, in action, if not in words, ignoring, deny- 
ing the principle that can lessen the possibility of future 
bloodshed. 

And now, perhaps, we ought to make an explanation concern- 
ing our subject. Our original idea was to term our subject: “The 
League of Nations and Christian Education”; but this term has 
become so unpopular with some, seeming to have been so com- 
pletely handled for partisan purposes and from partisan points of 
view, that we have hesitated to announce it as the topic for our 
thought. Nor does this greatly matter. Believing as we do in 
the exalted and Christian principle of brotherhood, believing that 
it is this principle that is uppermost and fundamental in the 
League of Nations, it is of small consequence, after all, as to which 
topic we adopt. To our way of thinking the two are synonymous. 
We shall therefore continue to speak of the principle of brother- 
hood, and if we understand what we desire to convey therein, our 
purpose and object will in either case be realized. For it is our 
conviction that this great and vital principle is not political, but 
religious. It contains two great Christian truths: the truth that 
the strong shall bear the burdens of the weak, that we are our 
brother’s keeper ; also the truth that the real way of realizing one’s 
life is in losing it. 

We do not, however, desire to be branded as a pacifist. There 
may be times, there undoubtedly have been times when war was 
necessary. Such a time was 1914. And we see now as we did 
not see then, that it was necessary not because the honor of a 
nation or nations had been violated, but supremely because the 
honor or God was at stake. Men used to turn up their eyes and 
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say how wrong and sinful it was to fight about religion. We see 
now that there is nothing else for which a nation must honorably 
contend. Nations have fought for territory, for trade, for re- 
venge; and these were mean struggles. But to fight for an idea 
about all life, to fight for an interpretation of human nature, to 
fight for the very definition of God, for what else have we come 
into the world? These are indeed matters of such a kind as to 
affect posterity for good or for ill, for life and for death. This is 
not to say, however, that war cannot be prevented. There live 
many pious and, honest souls to-day who feel that war must con- 
tinue until the end of time, that it is a part of the Divine plan and 
discipline. Such a view though can be held only by unreflective 
and uncritical minds. Had there been such a concert of nations 
in 1914 as even the Allied Powers at the close of the War, had 
Germany known that ere the final engagement were waged the 
United States of America would be aligned against her, she might 
never have taken the fatal step. 

But it is not our concern in this present discussion as to 
whether a concert of nations, banded together to protect and de- 
fend one another, can prevent war. That may be a debatable 
question. We are not among those who think of the League of 
Nations as a panacea for all the ills of life. All that we profess 
to see in it, and the only basis for our support of it is that it is a 
step in the onward march. Our concern, rather, is in showing 
that nations are guided by their philosophy of life, that “as a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

Understanding then by the League of Nations a final brother- 
hood of nations, it is certainly not difficult for us to see how this 
great principle of brotherhood must affect the training of our 
young men and women for good or for ill. It is not difficult for 
us to see how totally diverse the ideas of the training of our young 
men and women must be if this Christian principle of brother- 
hood prevail in the hearts of men. If we must continue to believe 
that those nations have the best chance to survive which are organ- 
ized to create terror, then the idea as to what the function of our 
schools and colleges must be, the idea as to what shall be the na- 
ture of the education of our boys and girls must be greatly influ- 
enced thereby. A superficial and hasty reflection discloses to us 
the importance of this problem. The future peace of the world, 
depends not so much on concerts of power, Leagues of Nations, 
or whatever you choose to call them, but upon the views of life 
held by the men and women, the leaders of the world. And if 
the principle of brotherhood be ruthlessly trampled under foot, our 
thought of life must undergo a trémendous change, and, we repeat, 
it is a nation’s philosophy of life that will ultimately shape her 
conduct and action. 

What then will be the effect in the teaching, the training of our 
boys and girls if our view of life be that every man liveth unto 
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himself and that the final goal of human action and experience 
is a selfish isolation? It is quite evident that such a view would 
affect many spheres of life, more than we can attempt to enumerate 
and discuss. We shall, therefore, mention but two which we con- 
sider to be fundamental. 

First of all, would not a denial, a repudiation of the principle 
of brotherhood have a disastrous effect upon faith? If we are to 
believe that all men are not brothers, how can we believe in the 
God revealed to us through Christ? We have reference here not 
only to the effect of such an attitude upon social, commercial, and 
industrial relationships ; but also to faith in God. To be sure, the 
former are significant, and it is quite obvious that a denial of the 
principle under consideration would greatly affect such relation- 
ships. We have even to-day too great an evidence of this truth to 
presume to more than mention it. 

But it may not seem so clear just how in this way our faith in 
God as well as in man would undergo a change. But the truth 
is that just as our thought of man is shaped by our conception of 
God, so also there is a sense in which our conception of God is de- 
pendent on our conception of man. If all men were Robinson 
Crusoes, living in isolation, they would have far less need of a 
God. But in our present mode and habit and custom of life, faith 
in some sort of a Supreme Being is inevitable. It is evident that 
we cannot live without faith of some sort. It is an instinct that 
is deeply ingrained into our very nature. Faith in God is inevit- 
able to man. 

And yet, in spite of man’s natural tendency to exhibit faith in 
God, if we deny the principle of brotherhood that tendency, that 
divine instinct must inevitably undergo a subtle transformation, 
and we find ourselves advancing unchristian, unworthy conceptions 
of God. And we discover to our surprise that we are preaching and 
teaching a selfish, a narrowed, a provincia) conception of God ; and 
stealthily, in spite of our natural bent to do otherwise, we find our 
faith in the most fundamenta) aspects of life undergoing a change. 

We find our attitude with regard to man himself changed. 
Deny the principle of brotherhood and our philosophy as to man 
comes to be that which regards man as “a mere article in the 
Inventory of the Universe.” Significant it is that the trend in 
this twentieth century is to place the accent, the emphasis upon 
man. The idealistic philosophy of to-day contains “a new robust- 
ness, a spirit of confidence, a certain glow and intoxication which 
were wanting in former days.” It has its impulse in the essential 
nature of man. And those who have discredited the principle of 
brotherhood are those who are pessimists, those who are continually 
demanding proof for the deepest things of life, those who have not 
the faith to take a leap in the dark, those who cannot believe that 
there is a final correspondence between man and the Universe. 
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Deny the principle for which we are contending and our faith in 
man is altered. 

Thus also along with our faith in man must come a change with 
regard to our faith in democracy. There is a sense in which we 
may say that democracy is a child of but few years. In the 
deepest and most vital sense, of course, democracy reaches far back 
into the past. It had its leaders among the great nations of 
antiquity. Moses was a champion of democracy when in the name 
of God he demanded of Pharoah that he let his people, the Israel- 
ites, go. Through every era of history we may find the presence 
of democracy. But certainly it is within the past four centuries 
that democracy has made its hugest strides. When, therefore, we 
recall that truth of Holy Writ that “a thousand years in his sight 
are but as one day,” we can appreciate and understand the youth 
of democracy. Viewed through the eyes of the Eternal, de- 
mocracy is but a child; it cannot yet walk or talk perfectly; its 
vision is not yet whole. But one of the great achievements of de- 
mocracy is the belief, not yet fully realized, the faith that men can 
live together in peace and codperation and brotherly fellowship. 
Deny our principle and our faith in democracy must change, and 
there will arise a tendency to teach our children that democracy is 
a sham. 

We have contained in this principle, also, a suggestion as to our 
sense of human responsibility. The only basis whereby we are 
able to maintain our faith in the ultimate satisfactory termination 
of things and events is on the assumption of human responsibility 
and codperation. Formerly—and it may be true with some even 
to-day—men declared that all is well and bound to turn out well. 
To-day we declare that everything may yet be well; but that for 
that very reason everything is bound to go wrong, unless we, actual 
living men, see to it. And there is no ground for our faith in 
the righteous termination of events other than the principle of 
brotherhood realized and made potent in the codperative life of 
men and nations. 

Sometimes the question is raised if the end of this planet be not 
drawing near. On the contrary, if we chose to speculate about 
it—for all such comments are speculation—should we not say that 
it has just begun its larger, better existence and will move on for 
ages into the purpose of God if men but realize aright the sense 
of human responsibility. The principle of brotherhood is an en- 
couragement in the direction of idealism; an encouragement in 
that faith which can believe: 

‘*That somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 
That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one jot shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 
When God hath made the pile complete.’’ 
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Thus we have tried to show that this principle, if denied, will 
inevitably affect our faith as it relates to God, to our fellowmen, 
and to the ultimate and final realization on the earth, in and 
through man, of the purposes and hopes of God. 

A second factor in life that the denial of our principle would 
greatly affect is our conception of freedom. If we seek a philo- 
sophical definition of freedom, we learn that it is: “the power of 
self-direction, the power to form plans, purposes, ideals and to 
work for their realization. We do not mean an abstract freedom 
existing by itself, but this power of self-direction in living men 
and women. Abstract freedom exists as little as abstract neces- 
sity. Actual freedom is realized only as one aspect of actual life. 
It is the freedom of thinking and feeling human beings with some 
insight into values and a complex body of practical interests; and 
this freedom means simply their power of self-direction within 
certain limits set by their own nature and the nature of things.”? 

From this definition of freedom it will be quite evident that our 
thought of the principle under consideration is important. We 
believe in freedom, we must believe in freedom; but if we are to 
abandon the principle of brotherhood, then our theoretical belief 
will find a very different expression and manifestation in practice. 
For if, as we have just seen, abstract freedom is unintelligible, 
actual freedom being the freedom of thinking and feeling human 
beings with some insight into values, then it is clear that a re- 
pudiation of our principle, the principle of brotherhood, would 
make invalid this conception of freedom. Consequently we would 
have a return to the conception of freedom prevailing in former 
days—and which in too many minds still holds sway—that free- 
dom implies an unbraided liberty. In short we return to the phi- 
losophy of Nietzsche. 

And here we may find it profitable to consider the conception of 
freedom taught by Nietzsche to whom we are indebted for the 
glorification of force. Nietzsche’s characteristic teaching takes its 
point of departure from the blank pessimism of Schopenhauer. 
Now a study of the history of philosophy discloses the fact that 
Schopenhauer, with all his pessimism, marks a new beginning in 
philosophy’s history. He was the first to call that which consti- 
tutes the basis of being and its substance by the right name: Will. 
His mistake lay in assuming that since the will is the source of 
all life, it is also the source or cause of all evil. Thus his conten- 
tion that existence is a doubtful good. Nietzsche accepted this 
philosophy of Schopenhauer that the world is Will and that it is 
not to be explained in terms of reason. There was a tremendous 
difference, however, between the two; for while the ethic of 
Schopenhauer counsels men to resignation and the negating of life, 
the ethic of Nietzsche, on the other hand, is positive, energetic, 
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robust. “‘Will’ became in his hands simply desire, impulse, 
caprice, appetite, anything at all that moved himself. For 
Nietzsche man’s true health and well-being lay not in thought but 
simply in life itself, and in that life of instinct in which he yields 
to impulse without reflection or misgiving.” 

In one of his writings, Nietzsche asks the question: What is 
freedom? And the answer given is: “the will to be responsible for 
one’s self; the maintaining of the distance which separates man 
from man; becoming indifferent to trouble, severity, privation, 
and even to life; being ready to sacrifice people to one’s cause, not 
even excepting thyself.” We can without difficulty understand 
the dangers involved in the operation of a system of freedom as 
thus taught. If we are free to yield to impulse without reflection 
or misgiving, what becomes of society? For is not society “the 
attempt to arrive at a compromise between the free play of in- 
stincts and the absolute restriction of instincts”? It is obvious 
that we cannot all do as we please in this world; there are rules 
that must be lived up to in every walk of life. 

Nietzsche opposed in every way possible all the current belief of 
his day in liberty, democracy, pity and equality. For him there 
are two orders of men: there are masters and there are slaves. 
Man, he contends, is not a goal, but a bridge. And a bridge to 
what? He is a bridge between the animal and the Superman. 
The short of the matter is that Nietzsche misunderstood Chris- 
tianity ; and the secret of that misunderstanding is to be found in 
the fact that he felt no need of salvation. This is most evident in 
his misapprehension of Christian forgiveness. “Had he possessed 
a true insight he might have discerned that the cry for forgiveness 
is in many respects very like unto his own cries for personal free- 
dom ; he might have seen that the cry for pardon is the protest of 
a man, in the name of what he believes to be his essential nature, 
against that lower expression of himself which he sees in his moral 
failures.” 

Thus it seems that if we ignore and deny the principle of 
brotherhood, we revert to this system of philosophy which in 
reality teaches that freedom means license. It is such a phi- 
losophy that Carl Marx’s State Socialism puts forth; the doctrine 
that we must exterminate the last vestige of God and religion until 
every man can do that which is right in his own eyes; the doctrine 
that all authority based nupon organized constitutions must be 
utterly abolished; the doctrine that all private property must be 
abolished ; the doctrine that government through political institu- 
tions such as a Congress, House of Parliament and the like must 
go, and an economic government which includes only those who 
work with their hands must be substituted therefor. __ 

Surely we do not wish that such conceptions of freedom be 
taught our sons and daughters. And yet such a philosophy would 
be the result of a denial of the principle of brotherhood. I had 
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rather by far follow the life and the teaching of the Man of 
Galilee, whose every word breathes the hope, the necessity, the 
duty of brotherhood, implying thereby service, good-will, codpera- 
tion, the community life, kinship of all the children of God. I 
had far rather teach our boys and girls the faith and the freedom 
which we find in the life of the Master. For Jesus ever taught 
and lived a life of self-control. And self-control, we may remark, 
is the only concrete notion of freedom that we possess. What 
happened in France during the French Revolution? It was this: 
that human nature, let loose from the old feudal restraints, plunged 
into a liberty without obligation, without any possibility of re- 
covering itself, and the result was licentiousness. There was no 
self-control; there was no ability to check or bridle the instincts 
of human nature. We have been hearing of a repetition of such 
a state of affairs in far-away Russia. Even in our own Republic a 
group of men have risen up to claim license and to misinterpret 
liberty. 

The fact is that we cannot dispense with the uniformity of law 
in our world; without it civilization would be impossible, Only 
in such a world can obedience be taught. Watt invented his 
engine because fire always produces steam, because cold always 
freezes, and because the sun always rises at an appointed time. 
A world in which such were not the case, a world in which at one 
time water makes steam in the boiler and at another time freezes ; 
a world in which the sun rises in an arbitrary manner, such a 
world would contain no happiness and no progress. 

What we need to teach our young men and women is that 
liberty is nothing apart from obedience to law, apart from self- 
control; that laws are not weights, but wings; that they are not 
fetters that limit, but doors of escape; that the measure of a 
man’s greatness is in the number of laws he has mastered and 
obeyed ; that control means that the wise and the strong use their 
authority and their power to help the weak achieve their destiny. 

The artist after years of drill masters the art of color and wins 
fame. Wright mastered the law of the sky and built his airship. 
Watt obeyed the law of steam and gave us the engine. And yet 
the superficial mind still persists in maintaining that law means 
the limitation of freedom. The fact rather is that we disobey law 
at our peril. Refusing to obey the law of water, we are_drowned ; 
refusing to obey the law of fire, we are burned; neglecting to obey 
the principles of hohor and truth, we lose our friends and become 
outcasts. When a youth starts out on a wayward career two great 
agents or agencies hold him back from self-destruction—Nature 
and God. The moral constitution of man is of God. Born into a 
world of law, man disobeys at his peril; obeying law, man finds 
liberty. Indeed the highest freedom is the freedom of bondage. 
It is at least true in the religious realm that there is no ultimate 
freedom ; that a man is not free to ruin and debauch his life; it is 
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the truth that a life of moral disorder is already discovering and 
creating its own tragedy out of which it will at length cry out. 
There is a tremendous truth in the doctrine of predestination. It 
is the truth that we are all predestined for salvation ; the truth that 
it is the hardest thing in the world to be lost ; that when a man plays 
the prodigal, wastes his substance in riotous living and feeds upon 
the husks of the swine he does so in defiance of all the laws of his 
being and of all the laws of the natural world. The great truth in 
predestination is that sooner or later the prodigal comes to him- 
self, that sooner or later he cries out for a new bondage in God 
just as formerly he had cried for freedom from God. 

Is it not better—is it not best—to teach our young that the 
highest, most perfect freedom is found in the principle of self- 
sacrifice. This great truth proclaimed by Jesus is to be found in 
His doctrine of self-realization through self-sacrific: “ Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it, and whosoever would lose his life 
for my sake and the Gospel’s, the same shall find it, shall save it.” 
We have seen the calamity that has befallen the nation whose phi- 
losophy of life was the opposite of this exalted doctrine. We have 
seen and heard this doctrine recently proclaimed by the leader of a 
great nation: “I hope that we will never forget that we created 
this nation not to serve ourselves, but to serve mankind. No 
other nation was ever born with the purpose of serving the rest of 
the world as much as it served itself.” Those ideals were ap- 
plauded by our nation when they were spoken, but the subsequent 
attitude has been a tendency, on the part of many, to forget the 
world and think only of self. Our legislators have been concerned 
about safeguarding America, safeguarding the Constitution, safe- 
guarding the Monroe Doctrine; and, far from a desire to realize 
= highest freedom, as a nation we are endeavoring to save our- 
selves. 

But this we canot do in the popular sense, in the sense that many 
conceive of it. The only real freedom for America is the freedom 
of service; it is the losing of her life, if need be, for the uplift 
of the world, for the extension of the Kingdom of God. This 
course might, it would indeed cost something, but it would lead to 
the highest freedom. We recall that, perhaps, the greatest eulogy 
pronounced upon the work and the life of the Son of God was 
spoken by His enemies. As He hung upon the cross the chief 
priests mocking Him said, “He saved others Himself He cannot 
save.” They meant it as ridicule and scorn and derision, and from 
their standpoint Jesus could not save Himself; but in reality it 
was a confession as to the greatness of the work and life of Jesus. 
It in reality meant that Jesus had realized in His life the true 
freedom by voluntarily submitting Himself to the purpose of God. 
Such a life of freedom, which means a life of voluntary submission 
to God’s purpose, a willingness to lose one’s self, can alone usher 
in the new era, the Kingdom of God. 
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It may be necessary for us to teach that for the realization of 
this type of freedom there must be a willingness to abandon self 
and to become apparently as nothing. Apparently, we say, for 
the loss is only apparent and not real. Rather does there result a 
most significant gain. The little stream as it flows along unites 
with other streams, and in that union there is an increase in power 
and in size. But the day finally comes when, reaching the sea, 
it must lose its identity. It enters into the ocean and seems to be 
swallowed up by its multitudinous waves. But after all does it 
not become a part of that great portion of our world without which 


‘we would soon perish? And is it not daily returning to us, 


nourishing vegetation, driving away the fierce and oppressive heat 
of the sun, making the earth a habitable place? Its true freedom 
is realized, so to speak, through bondage, by the losing of itself. 

These things, it seems to us, are involved in the principle of 
brotherhood. Deny it, and we teach our young men and women a 
narrow nationalism—“ my country right or wrong.” We teach 
a selfish individualism—“ my own interests above those of my 
fellowman.” We teach a philosophy of self-indulgence and 
license. We are disregardful of the highest and most valid law of 
life—the principle of self-sacrifice and self-denial. 

It may be contended that, whatever are our conceptions of 
these fundamental facts, whatever our attitude with regard to a 
brotherhood of nations, the world is, nevertheless, to-day one 
neighborhood. The war has taught us that there is no such thing 
as an isolated nation and that the happenings in one part of the 
world are felt in every other part of the world. We grant that 
this is true, but we cannot, we must not, ignore the truth that 
“as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” There can be not the 
slightest hope of justice, happiness, freedom, stability or peace in 
the world except as the nations recognize each other as belonging 
to one great family having common and identical interests and 
learn to live together in hearty codperation. 

It has occurred to us in the course of our preparation and 
thought that we might have treated our subject from the opposite 
point of view. Instead of treating of the effect upon our thought 
—and thus the effect upon the training of our young men and 
women—occasioned by the denial of the principle of brotherhood, 
we might as profitably have thought of the part our schools and 
colleges might and should and must play in the creation of the 
conditions necessary for a genuine, Christian exercise of the spirit 
of brotherhood. It may be that our future statesmen must be 
taught the Christian conception of faith and of freedom ere the 
world can be prepared for a real acceptance of the principle of 
brotherhood, and thus be ready for participation in a League of 
Nations. 

It has not been our purpose to consider the value of our prin- 
ciple as a preventive of war, but simply to point out, in a very 
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inadequate way, how its denial would affect some of our funda- 
mental thoughts and conceptions. In the final analysis, however, 
it does include the prevention of war, for we are all familiar with 
the fact that the bloodshed of the Great War had as its primary 
cause a false philosophy of life. 

Would that we might utilize and take advantage of the prin- 
ciple of brotherhood in the challenging of our young men and 
women to more heroic sacrifices in the service of humanity. We - 
have been astounded at the heroism of men and women; why can 
we not through the agency of our schools and colleges, through 
the influence of Christian teachers, challenge them more largely to 
lay their lives upon the altar for the supplying of the world’s 
need? I am not intimating that this has not been done in the 
past, and Catawba College may, in this respect, well feel proud 
and unashamed in view of what she has done with such limited 
resources and facilities. But our contention to-day is that if we 
become an isolated nation, living selfishly, despising sacrifice, for- 
getting the world, the teaching and the challenge of our schools 
and colleges will greatly change. 

If we can instill into the hearts of our young men and women 
the validity, the duty, the necessity of this great principle, and 
in the light of it enlarge and shape aright their faith in God, 
in man, and in the purposes of God, in and through man, for the 
world; if, in addition to their faith, we are able to give them 
a Christian conception of freedom—that the only true freedom is 
to be found in service to the world—the Christian college will 
have made its loftiest contribution to the nation, the church and 
the world, and we will have the realization in every realm of life 
that: 

‘‘Life is a mission and not a career; 
Dominion is service; its scepter is gladness, 
The least is greatest, 
Saving is dying, 
Giving is living, 
Life is eternal and love is its crown.’’ 


We are to-day in the midst of a wild confusion and uproar and 
hardly know whether it is an old world that is going to pieces, or 
a new world that is coming into being. But if in our perplexity 
and confusion we can still have the faith to follow that pierced 
hand that leads us on, we will realize what is God’s plan for us 
and for the world, and we will surrender ourselves with an aban- 
don that will enable us to find ourselves, our real freedom and 
happiness. When this principle of brotherhood shall have been 
really accepted and taught, there will result such a faith in the 
heart of men, and such a noble and vicarious conception of free- 
dom that the world over there shall be realized, surely even though 
slowly, the hopes of Lord Tennyson: 
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‘*Ring out wild bells to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out wild bells, and let him die. 


**Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. . 


‘¢Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


‘*Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.’’ 


Boug.ineron, N. C. 





VI. 


JACK LONDON’S PLACE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


EDWIN W. BOWEN. 


Among our recent short story writers none has had a more 
striking career than Jack London. His life was one of varied 
and abounding adventure. He was a product of the Pacific slope, 
the land of fruits and flowers; and he was brimful of energy that 
always sought to express itself in some form of activity. When 
he died at forty he had seen many and varied aspects of life, such 
as it is the good fortune of but few authors to experience. He 
possessed a first-hand acquaintance with California ranch life; 
he knew life intimately as a sea-rover on the southern seas; he had 
actual experience with the hardships and perils of life as a miner 
in the frozen regions of Alaska and the far North; he was, also, 
familiar with life in the underworld, having seen it in the slums 
of London and of other large cities and having himself traveled as 
a hobo over the vast breadth of the United States from California 
to Vermont. 

Even in his boyhood Jack London saw a great deal of the world, 
more especially its seamy side. He loved to associate with sailors 
and stevedores about the harbor of San Francisco, earning his 
living at odd tasks. He liked the water. When he was only four- 
teen, he secured employment in the oyster and fish patrol in San 
Francisco Bay and had some very lively and dangerous encounters 
with the violators of the law in those waters. He was passionately 
fond of thrill and adventure, his life being filled with adventure, 
chapter after chapter, from beginning to end. One of the last 
adventures of his active life, quite in keeping with his character, 
was to sail from California all the way round our coast and across 
the Atlantic, in a frail little bark of his own construction, “the 
Snark,” with his wife as his sole companion of the perilous 
voyage. 

It was almost inevitable that such a man of courage and daring 
should have become famous and left behind him, even at his early 
death, as a legacy to American litreature, a name and fame not 
confined to our native shores. With his facile pen he turned his 
rich and wide experiences.to good account and bequeathed as a 
heritage to letters an amount of literary work which, in view of 
the little schooling he enjoyed in his youth, fills us with wonder 
and amazement. For Jack London did not like the humdrum 
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and drudgery of school life and spent but little time therefore 
either at the Oakland High School or at the University of Cali- 
fornia; and yet during the brief span of sixteen years of his liter- 
ary activity he produced thirty-three volumes as his achievement 
in letters—a very creditable, yea a marvellous achievement. 


i. 


Jack London was born at San Francisco 12 January, 1876. 
He spent most of his early life in the vicinity of San Francisco 
Bay. After his scant elementary schooling he joined the fish 
patrol force; and leaving this in 1892, he went to sea before the 
mast on a whaling vessel bound for northern waters. Returning 
from his whale-hunting expedition in the Behring Sea, he found 
his way to Japan and on his way back home he joined in a 
mutiny of the crew. After his arrival in San Francisco he found 
no steady employment, but worked at odd jobs about the harbor 
and in the freight yards, doing what came to hand. During the 
year 1894 he tramped throughout the United States and Canada 
for social and economic study. He even joined Coxey’s army of 
the unemployed in its march to Washington, but whether he 
arrived at the national capital is uncertain. In Buffalo he was 
arrested with a number of tramps and sent to jail for three 
months. Upon his release from prison he set out as a knight of 
the road (a euphemism for hobo) to visit a number of our large 
eastern cities. His experience as a hobo he subsequently worked 
up into a very entertaining book My Life in the Underworld, first 
published as a serial in The Cosmopolitan. 

On his return to California after his Wanderjahr Jack London 
appears to have felt for the first time the creative impulse and 
made an attempt to write. But realizing sadly his lack of educa- 
tion and inadequate equipment for writing he decided at once to 
undertake to repair his lack. Accordingly, he entered the Oak- 
land High School and proceeded thence to the State University at 
Berkeley, maintaining himself in the mean while by various oc- 
cupations. But he chafed under the restraint and training of 
college life and did not remain to finish his course. He was lured 
from the precincts of learning by the call of the Klondike with its 
glamor of gold and adventure. He soon set out for the perilous 
and unexplored regions of the Yukon River in the hope of finding 
fortune and adventure. After many hazardous adventures and 
hardships in that severe climate he at length returned home a 
- penniless, but a wiser man. He thereupon resolved by the magic 
of his pen to coin his thrilling experiences into a fortune and 
forthwith set to work to carry into effect his resolution. He 
wrote a number of short stories and sketches in a more or less 
picturesque and graphic style and received his maiden introduction 
to the reading public through the Overland Monthly, in which 
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several of his best short stories first appeared. Other magazines 
soon followed the lead of the Overland that had the honor of 
discovering Jack London, and they all helped to popularize him 
as a writer. In 1900 he published the initial collection of his 
short stories dealing with life in the far North, under the title 
The Son of the Wolf. 

Jack London was induced by his interest in socialism to take a 
trip to England. While pursuing his study of socialism in that 
country he made a special personal investigation of the conditions 
prevailing in the slums of London. He later set forth the results 
of his study and observations in his book People of the Abyss, 
which he published in 1903. He had now become an avowed 
socialist. When he returned home, he lectured on various aspects 
of socialism and both by his public utterances and by his writings 
he undertook to defend and to promote the doctrines of that 
school of thought. 

When the Russo-Japanese war broke out, Jack London acted as 
a war correspondent. Even before that war, however, he was 
recognized as a journalist of force and ability. At the conclusion 
of the war he returned to California and continued to write in- 
dustriously ; and it was not long before he won wide recognition 
by the strong appeal of his grim, sardonic stories of the rugged 
life in the Klondike. In 1902 he published two or three volumes 
that considerably enhanced his popularity as a writer. These 
were Daughter of the Snows, Children of the Frost and Cruise of 
the Dozzier. But these were soon to be eclipsed by his most 
famous book, The Call of the Wild, which appeared the following 
year. This book enjoyed a tremendous vogue and even now it is 
probably more extensively read than any other book ever written 
dealing with animal life. This book was of the nature of a pro- 
test against those animal ‘books like Rudyard Kipling’s, then so 
popular, in which animals are invested with human attributes 
and are made to talk and act as if they were really human beings. 
Since the publication of The Call of the Wild Jack London has 
occupied an established place among our American men of letters. _ 
However hard he may have struggled for public recognition before, 
from that time on he could afford to rely upon his prolific pen to 
earn him a handsome living. For The Call of the Wild had so 
endeared him to the vast reading public that whatever he wrote 
was eagerly awaited and read by ever increasing numbers. Having 
come into his own, henceforth he was to enjoy the rich emoluments 
of the literary career he had previously marked out for himself. 

It had been Jack London’s ambition from the day that he first 
felt the creative impulse to write a book that was really worth 
while and to achieve something for his own personal gratification. 
Speaking of this worthy ambition of his in one of his books, he 
‘says: “The thing I like most of all is personal achievement . . . 
not achievement for the world’s applause, but achievement for my 
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own sake. But personal achievement with me must be concrete. 
I’d rather win a water fight in the swimming pool, or remain 
astride a horse that is trying to get from under me, than to 
write the great American novel.” 

Now Jack London had not yet attained the height of his ambi- 
tion, nor had he written the great American novel. That book 
he was never destined to write. But already he had produced 
several very creditable books and already his personal achievement 
was sufficient to fill many an American author with green envy if 
he were disposed to disregard the tenth commandment. Jack 
London was now in the full enjoyment of life, and probably no 
one ever found keener zest in mere living than he. A man of 
strong emotions, he was thrilled with the very joy of living. Life 
to him was something of riotous delight and interest, and it was 
a trait of his nature to share his joy with others. He was a 
man of untiring energy and he possessed and enjoyed an amazing 
capacity of work. This is attested by his voluminous literary out- 
put—thirty-three books in the brief span of sixteen years. More- 
over, he felt that he must give expression in literary form to the 
multitudinous thoughts and emotions that surged in such ful) tide 
through his mind and heart. A keen observer, he felt that he 
must communicate his observations and experiences to others. 
His wife who wrote a story of the Snark’s famous voyage has one 
sentence in The Log of the Snark that explains her husband’s 
astonishing literary activity and achievement. This sentence is: 
“ Jack has the delightful characteristics of wanting to share every- 
thing in which he is interested—his amusements, his books, or the 
thing he is studying.” His interests then seemed to him of such 
supreme importance that he could not help from sharing them 
with the entire world. 

Jack London endeavored to project himself, to protrude his 
own personality, into his writings; and just in proportion as he 
succeeded in doing this, did he succeed in making a strong 
appeal and winning the interest of his readers. But when he 
becomes impersonal and objective, general and not concrete, then 
it is that his stories lose in interest, force and vitality and ap- 
proximate failure. Writing as voluminously as he did to supply 
copy, he sometimes sacrificed quality to quantity. Thus some of his 
short stories as well as some of his longer tales, being too general 
and lacking in concreteness, have very little to commend them and 
to redeem them from dismal failure. He could only write success- 
fully when he reproduced life as he understood, saw and felt it. 
When he thus portrayed life, he produced the effect he desired and 
made it appear full of warmth and color and pulsating with vigor 
and power. The very antipode of such a cold, objective writer as 
Poe, Jack London was intensely subjective and made his stories 
reflect life as he saw it. Sometimes, no doubt, he saw life from 
the wrong angle and did not therefore see it as it really was and 
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to that extent he painted it inaccurately, not truly. Further- 
more, certain aspects of life did not appeal to his imagination, so 
that his portrayal of life is inadequate. He had an eye and a 
soul that yearned for the romantic. The commonplace, the ordi- 
nary, the sordid things of life did not appeal to him as quite 
suitable subjects for literary expression. 

As to his practice of writing, Jack London set himself a daily 
task of one thousand words of composition. No matter how allur- 
ing the situation before him, how novel, or how exciting, he would 
seat himself at his table or desk and write industriously from 
nine o’clock in the morning till he had completed his self-imposed 
requirement for the day. It was his unfailing energy and un- 
flagging interest in his work coupled with his methodical habits of 
composition that thus enabled him to write so many books in 
the few years of his literary activity. He was as industrious a 
writer, though not as productive, as Alexandre Dumas. From the 
revenue from his books Jack London built himself a veritable 
palace of pleasure costing thousands of dollars, at his home in 
Glen Ellen in California, only to witness it devoured by the 
flames, uninsured, the day before he had planned to move into it. 
Here he had fondly hoped to enjoy the pleasures of the success he 
had deserved and achieved, but dis aliter visum. It was not 
destined for him to enjoy even life much longer, as he was wont to 
rejoice in it, for he passed away suddenly November 22, 1916. 
He was spared, however, to complete The Valley of the Moon 
which he had been engaged upon for some time, considered by 
many critics his finest piece of work. 


II. 


Jack London was a radical, a socialist so-called. He preaches 
his doctrine of radicalism or socialism, whichever you prefer, in 
certain of his books, such as Revolution, The Iron Heel, People of 
the Abyss, When God Laughs and The Road (though this last is 
more strictly a narrative of his hobo days). Jack London had no 
constructive policy of socialism, nor was his socialism scientific. - 
It was rather emotional, reflecting and registering the various 
stages of his mental development. This is not the kind of social- 
ism that makes for the solution of the problems of the masses, or 
of our economic life. One cannot obtain a clear-cut and definite 
conception of socialism from the reading of his books dealing with 
this general theme. They were written osensibly to expound and 
set forth their author’s individual problems, not the doctrines of 
socialism. Yet it is not to be inferred that his writings on social- 
ism are uninteresting. On the contrary, they are deeply interest- 
ing as indicating their author’s point of view, and their interest 
lies chiefly in the fact that they are varied and graphic pictures 
of social conditions that Jack London observed in the slums of 
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London, in the frigid Klondike and elsewhere, all suffused with a 
glow of his own emotionalism. They express his own profound, 
sincere sympathy with the underworld, the submerged classes of 
society struggling against their harsh environment—the wrong 
economic conditions of which they themselves are the unfortunate 
victims. 

Yet it is in the pages of these socialistic writings that one 
here and there cataches glimpses of the real Jack London. It is 
here that he occasionally reveals his inmost feelings and abiding 
convictions—his personality. Elsewhere, too, in his writings not 
avowedly socialistic he someimes relaxes and writes off his guard, 
as it were, as in The Cruise of the Snark, and he gives the reader 
a view of his philosophy of life and tells him what life meant to 
him. Somewhere in this book we find the following suggestive 
utterances: “Here am I, a little animal called man .. . a bit of 
vitalized matter, one hnndred and sixty-five pounds of meat and 
blood, nerves and sinews, bones and brain, all of it soft and tender, 
susceptible to hurt, fallible and frail . . . a bit of the pulsating 
jelley-like life. It is all I am. About me are the great natural 
forces . . . colossal menaces, Titans of destruction, unsentimental 
monsters that have less concern for me than I have for the grain 
of sand I crush under my foot. They do not know me. They 
are unconscious, unmerciful, unmoral. They are the cyclones and 
tornadoes, lightning flashes and cloudbursts, tidal waves and 
waterspouts, earthquakes and volcanoes, surfs that thunder on 
rock-ribbed coast and seas that leap aboard the largest crafts that 
float, crushing humans to pulp, or licking them off into the sea 
or to death. And these insensate monsters do not know that tiny 
sensitive creatures, all nerves and weakness, whom men call Jack 
London and who himself thinks he is all right and quite a superior 
being. In the maze and conflict of these vast and draughty, Titans 
it is for me to thread my precarious way. The bit of life that is 
I will exult over them.” 

So much for Jack London, the man, and his teaching. It is now 
quite time to weigh and estimate him as a writer of fiction, more 
especially as a short story writer. For it is chiefly as a writer 
of short stories, according to the judgment of the critics, that his 
name will survive the present generation and stand perhaps the 
acid test of time. Time will doubtless winnow out much that he 
wrote because there is in his fiction, particularly, a considrable 
amount of repetition and similarity of plot and incident. His 
style, moreover, shows all too frequently evidence of carelessness ; 
and his language, like O. Henry’s, abounds in slang much of which 
is destined soon or late to be cast up and rejected as the flotsam 
and jetsom of our speech. 

To begin with his longer tales, Jack London wrote five volumes 
of fiction, which by a liberal, though inaccurate, use of the term 
are sometimes classed as novels. They are not strictly novels, but 
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short stories with a single continuous tale. This group comprises 
The Call of the Wild, The Game, White Fang, Before Adam and 
Scarlet Plague, all named in the order of publication. Of these 
The Call of the Wild, universally conceded to be his best, is a 
capital animal tale which proves what signal success its author 
could achieve with the dog in fiction. White Fang, also, only a 
little inferior, is another excellent dog story. In this story the 
process followed in The Call of the Wild is reversed and it is shown 
how a wolf may be trained and evolved into a civilized dog, which 
is a faithful friend of man. The Game is a picture from the in- 
side, as it were, of the trade of prize fighting, closing with a rather 
shocking tragedy. The remaining two books are not regarded as 
up to the standard of those just described and therefore deserve no 
special mention. 

Jack London’s novels are quite unequal in merit. Of this 
group probably The Sea Wolf, The Little Lady of the Big House 
and The Valley of the Moon should be named as ranking among 
his best work in fiction. It is a debatable question as to which of 
these is entitled to the primacy. In respect of sustained interest 
and general excellence some critics would put The Sea Wolf first, 
while others reserve that place of distinction for The Valley of the 
Moon. But neither of these two is a great novel. Nor is either 
of them worthy to challenge comparison with our best American 
novels, to say nothing of the best English novels. As a novelist 
Jack London has some serious limitations. For instance, there is 
a rather striking similarity about the men he selects for his heroes. 
Wolf Larsen may be accepted as representative of the type. The 
men Jack London portrays as his heroes are, in general, men who 
combine a developed brain—education, if you prefer—with trained 
and hardened muscles. It is this class of men he presents us in 
his novels and short stories, too, as finding the keenest zest in life, 
and that because, as one critic has expressed it, “they live with 
all the power of their being.” 

Jack London is not quite as happy in the portrayal of his 
female characters as he is in the portrayal of his male characters. 
The fact is, he is decidedly weak in the portrayal of hiswomen. He - 
appears to have lacked the power of creating a real woman of flesh 
and blood. He idealizes woman enough, but he does not make her 
compelling or convincing. In The Little Woman of the Big 
House the author endeavors to make Paula Forest, the heroine, 
the principal character in the novel; but he fails because in the 
role she plays as a wife she is a mere creature of the imagination, 
untrue to real life and does not carry conviction. The same 
criticism applies to Maud Brewster and Margaret West, two other 
notable female characters Jack London painted at full length in 
two of his novels. It is to be observed, however, that in his 
female characters Jack London is happier in delineating Indians 
and maidens of lesser tribes without the law than he is in de- 
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lineating women of culture and refinement. Likewise in his male 
characters he is more successful in painting the coarser type of 
men than in painting polished gentlemen. Yet, taken by and 
large, the men who are the protagonists of his novels and short 
stories are far nobler creations than the women who are the 
heroines. But, given Jack London’s formula for the expression 
of the mere joy of living in his characters, perhaps it was to be 
expected that he should achieve greater success in his men than 
in his women whom he portrayed in his fiction. According to that 
formula, men naturally lend themselves more readily to successful 
delineation than women. 

So much for Jack London’s novels. It remains now to discuss 
his short stories, which the critics believe are destined to keep Jack 
London’s name alive long after his novels are forgotten. 

Jack London published about a dozen volumes of short stories,— 
an output that entitles him to rank among the most productive 
of our short story writers. Of these twelve collections of short 
stories the majority grew out of their author’s experiences and 
observations amid the ice and snows of the far North and set 
forth the fierce struggle of men in their greed for gold and their 
hardships and sufferings in the grim conflict between man and 
nature in that pitiless climate. As examples of this group of 
short stories may be mentioned such collections as The Son of the 
Wolf, The Faith of Men, Lost Face and Love of Life. A second 
group has an entirely different setting and deals with the condi- 
tions of life in the South Sea islands and the tropic seas, where 
civilized man comes into conflict with savages and cannibals, or 
with the elemental forces of nature manifecting themselves in 
howling storms, in those parts. This second division comprises 
three volumes. South Sea Titles, A Son of the Sun and The House 
of Pride.. All of the stories in these three collections are con- 
nected by the personality of David Grieve who constitutes one of 
the most fully outlined and sharply defined characters Jack Lon- 
don ever drew for us. Perhaps Adventure, another South Sea 
book, might by a liberal interpretation, be added to this list, 
though of course being a continuous tale in a series of pictures and 
incidents it does not strictly fall in the category of the short story. 
The third division of Jack London’s short stories is made up of 
those tales dealing with ordinary men and women in more or less 
conventional surroundings. Perhaps Tales of the Fish Patrol 
may serve as an example of this class. Though not his best col- 
lection, these engaging tales have an abundance of action and inci- 
dent. The author himself figures as the chief character in them 
forming, as they do, a chapter in his early life when he was seeking 
adventure about San Francisco Bay. 

In such a vast and varied collection of short stories it seems 
rather ill advised to single out individual stories for specific com- 
ment and criticism. By popular verdict those volumes dealing 
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with the Klondike and the North in general contain Jack London’s 
best stories, and of these the volume Love of Life is second to none. 
Still The Faith of Men and Lost Face contain some of the finest 
stories their author ever wrote, and average up but little below the 
collection Love of Life. Certainly the story “To Build a Fire” 
in the collection Lost Face and that entitled “The One Thousand 
Dozen” in The Faith of Men deserve to be classed among Jack 
London’s .very best short stories. They are both grim tragic 
stories exhibiting the unending conflict between man and the re- 
lentless forces of nature in the far North and in this unequal con- 
flict man goes down in bitter defeat. In the one case, however, 
man involuntarily meets death; in the other, he summons death 
of his own volition in his chagrin at defeat in his greed for gold. 
One of Jack London’s last volumes of short stories he lived to issue 
was that published under the queer title The Turtles of Tasman. 
Another collection of his with a high rating by those competent to 
judge bears the suggestive alliterative title The Strength of the 
Strong. 

Jack London improved in craftsmanship as time wore on. His 
earlier short stories and tales were projected on a large scale, but 
were not always well filled in. He is better in his short stories 
that have a harsh, rugged or even cruel background, so especially 
in those stories in which natural forces are the protagonists, as it 
were, and men and women merely their puppets. The wilder and 
more rugged the landscape, the more unusual the situation and the 
more striking and extraordinary the characters he undertakes to 
paint, the more successful he is as a short story writer. For this 
reason his stories dealing with the far North are those that chal- 
lenge our highest admiration and carry the strongest appeal. The 
far North was his happy hunting ground of romance and adven- 
ture. He is happiest in those short stories the plot, situation or 
characters of which offer most opportunity for action. He does 
not show that mastery of technic which some of our foremost short 
story writers such as Poe and Hawthorne exhibit. Yet Jack Lon- 
don, after all, wrote some excellent short stories. Among his most 
notable may be mentioned the following half dozen: “A Day’s” 
Lodging,” “To Build a Fire,” “Love of Life,’ “The Unex- 
pected,” “Finis” and “Samuel.” It should be added quickly 
that there is no unanimity of opinion among critics as to this 
selection of six of Jack London’s best short stories. Critical 
opinion is quite as much at variance as to Jack London’s six best 
stories as it is about O. Henry’s six best. 

As a story teller Jack London was a realist. In his book The 
Road, a narrative of his hobo days, he informs us that he learned 
the art of the short story when he was an amateur hobo. To be a 
successful hobo and earn his living at another’s expense, it is neces- 
sary that a man should have the ability and skill to tell a vivid 
and convincing story. If he is unable to relate such a story as 
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will bring him the desired meal at the kitchen door, he is a sor- 
rowful failure as a hobo. For success here, nothing helps more 
than realism. “Realism,” to quote Jack London’s own words, 
“contributes the only goods one can exchange at the kitchen door 
for grub.” So it was his experience as a hobo that stimulated his 
imagination and gave him his penchant to the short story. Art 
and technic came to him with constant practice. It was probably 
his bitter experiences in the Klondike and the cruel rebuffs he re- 
ceived as a hobo that imparted to his short stories their character- 
istic grim and sardonic quality expressing as it were the very 
irony of fate. At all events, such hardships might have con- 
tributed something of this quality. 

The critics are not enthusiastic in their praise of Jack London. 
Yet in simple justice they are compelled, in view of his promi- 
nence as a short story writer and his marvellous achievement in 
this field of literature, to acknowledge that he is a force to be 
reckoned with and cannot be ignored. They rather reluctantly 
make this concession to his admirers, whose name is legion. But 
they are not spontaneous in their praise, certainly not as much so 
as his well-recognized claims warrant. For, although his stories 
may leave no little to be desired in point of artistic finish and grace 
of style, still their virility and dramatic power combine with their 
originality to give them no insignificant place in the development 
of the American short story. In any study, moreover, of our more 


prominent short story writers, making a claim to completeness 
Jack London’s name must inevitably be included. 
RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE, 
ASHLAND, VA. 





VII. 
SOME ASPECTS OF ZIONISM. 


PRESTON A. DELONG. 


We are living in a time when we are accustomed to marvels and 
prodigies of every sort. We hardly know what to expect next, so 
rapidly are science and invention performing miracles before our 
wondering eyes; and yet what can be more startling and astonish- 
ing than the fact that there are 15 million Jews in the world 
to-day. This people is the surprise of all time. They began as a 
race, we scarcely know when, and if ever they will pass off the 
stage of history is a problem which no human mind can fathom. 
Generally speaking, the facts are these: Their founder was Abra- 
ham who came into historical prominence about the year 2000 B.C. - 
They are spoken of as Hebrews, the children of Israel, or Jews. 
Originally they were shepherds whose property consisted princi- 
pally in flocks and herds. They had no fixed residence and after 
the manner of Bedouin Arabs moved from place to place as the 
convenience of water and pasturage dictated. For a time they 
tarried in Egypt whence they were led by Moses, the lawgiver and 
man of God. After a period of wandering of 40 years, they came 
to the borders of the promised land. Deprived of the leadership of 
Moses by death, a form of government under the direction of 
Judges was instituted which remained in force until the time of 
Samuel, when the monarchical form of rule superseded it. The 
innovation proved to be rather unfortunate, for the sequel of the 
whole matter was a division of the monarchy into two kingdoms 
and the exile of the greater part of both divisions to Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media and other countries. After long years of captivity, a 
few small colonies returned to their former home, built anothér 
temple at Jerusalem and attempted to reéstablish their nation, but 
the effort was a fruitless one, for under Titus Jerusalem was taken 
and utterly destroyed in the year 70 A.D. Since that time they 
have been scattered into all parts of the earth, being found not 
only in Europe and America, but in the utmost extremity of Asia, 
even in Thibet and in China. They are to be found practically 
everywhere, retaining their racial characteristics and clinging most 
tenaciously to their religion. This is indeed marvellous, when we 
take into account the longevity of the Jewish people as well as the 
-hardships, oppression and prejudice which they have been com- 
pelled to encounter. Usually age is fatal to races. They are sure 
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to grow weak and anemic, and to contract habits and vices that 
eventuate in utter extermination. So also oppression and disaster, 
as a rule, so weaken races that they become extinct, or lose their 
identity by being merged with stronger races. Our own North 
American Indian is a case in point. There will come a time when 
this picturesque race will be without a representative in a land of 
which at one time they seemed to be the sole occupants. But it 
seems the Jew is immune from any such unfortunate consequences. 
In spite of attempts made time and again to humiliate and ex- 
terminate him, he still survives, and not only survives, but is multi- 
plying and is achieving success and prosperity of no mean order. 
Lord Beaconsfield said truly: “The world has by this time dis- 
covered that it is impossible to destroy the Jews. Deportation, 
exile, captivity, torture on the most ingenious and massacre on the 
most extensive scale; a curious system of degrading customs and 
debasing laws which would have broken the heart of another people 
have been tried and found in vain.” We recall the legend of the 
Wandering Jew. At the time that Jesus was led out to be crucified, 
the doorkeeper of Pilate’s palace struck him on the neck saying, 
“Go Jesus; go on faster. Why dost thou linger?” For this insult 
he was condemned to live in this world forever. Every one hun- 
dred years he renews his youth. The legend is typical of the whole 
race. It seems it is destined not to die. 

As for the future of the Jews, opinions vary. So prominent an 
authority as Dr. Schaff is inclined to believe that God has pre- 
served this ancient race as a living monument of His justice and 
mercy and will undoubtedly assign it an important part in the con- 
summation of His kingdom at the second coming of Christ. The 
Jew, himself, seems to think that he is destined to play a conspicu- 
ous part in the world order of the future, cherishes the hope that 
God will use him for accomplishing his ends, and that ultimately 
all people will come to his way of thinking. He bases this hope 
on the fact of his special election, assurance of which had been 
given him dgain and again. Casting back a retrospective glance, 
we must admit that there was a time when the Jews were the elect 
of God, when they occupied a unique place in the divine economy, 
when they received a measure of guidance, illumination and pro- 
tection such as no other nation had ever enjoyed before. Assyria 
had more powerful armies, a more imposing court, greater wealth 
and splendor; Egypt boasted of wider culture, greater resourceful- 
ness and subtler skill in the arts and trades; but of Israel alone, 
of the Jews alone did Jehovah say: “Thou art my son; this day 
have I begotten thee.” Now just whether that peculiar relation- 
ship still persists is a mooted question. The Jews seem to think it 
does and are inclined to believe that the long-deferred Restoration 
to their home for which they have waited so long will in the not 
distant future be realized, that they will be permitted to return and 
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rehabilitate the land of their fathers, now that its control has 
passed from infidel into Christian hands. Ordinarily we find that 
feelings and hopes must be translated into movements and system- 
atized effort, if they are to find concrete expression and to receive 
form and substance ; otherwise they remain vague and elusive and 
in time vanish as does thin air. What more natural, then, that 
Judaism with its feeling of homesickness should have its Zionistic 
movement, counting among its promoters—pioneers and founders 
and patrons—as does every movement, holding its national and in- 
ternational Congresses from time to time, formulating its platform 
of principles as well as stating and restating its objectives and 
pledging service and money for the realization of its ideals. What 
the aims of the movement are, what modifications it has suffered 
since its inception, with what varying degrees of intensity it has 
been supported by the race it aims to benefit, what chances it has 
of succeeding and how it is regarded by the world at large will be 
touched upon in the course of our discussion of the aspects of 
Zionism. 

These may be summed up under three heads—social, political 
and religious. As members of the human race, we can’t say that 
the Jews have been any too happy. They have been the victims of 
prejudice as well as intolerance wherever they have gone. Often 
accused of crimes with which they were not even remotely con- 
nected, it has been not at all a difficult matter to arouse the most 
bitter feeling of Anti-Semitism with its horrors of pillage and of 
bloodshed. Denied have they been the exercise, not merely of 
their political but their personal rights as well. Naturally am- 
bitious and enterprising, yet only too often have they been denied 
the opportunity of making their contribution to the common good. 
One race will sometimes incur the ill will of another race, but is 
regarded sympathetically and looked upon in friendly fashion by 
other races and nationalities. But in the Jews we have a people 
who are more or less ostracised and persecuted, not merely in 
Russia, Poland and Roumania, but in Germany, France, Spain, 
England and even the United States, melting pot of the races that 
it is. One of the foulest blots on Russia’s record as a world power 
had been her treatment of the Jews. Who among us does not re- 
member the Dreyfus scandal in France some years ago? Dreyfus 
was a successful and highly efficient army officer, but he was a Jew. 
That was too much for French pride and French vanity. Dreyfus 
must be humiliated at any cost. He was humiliated unfairly and 
most barbarously, as we may remember, but later on vindicated 
himself. We call ourselves a liberty-loving people, pride ourselves 
upon the fact that our country is a refuge for the smitten and the 
oppressed of every nationality and every form of religious belief. 
In our social and political life, we lay claim to a very hearty 
recognition and application of the principles of Jesus Christ, and 
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yet even we have not always dealt with the Jew in the kindliest 
spirit. The underlying causes of this dislike may be varied. The 
element of difference may be at the bottom of it. It is so natural 
to dislike people who are strangers to us, whose habits and points 
of view are different from our own. That this is the Jew’s mis- 
fortune, to be different from us, hardly calls for any comment, but 
then we may seem just as strange and as different to him. The 
sense of superiority is also to be taken into consideration. The 
epithets which often are applied to the Jew are not any too compli- 
mentary. Somehow there is a feeling on the part of most national- 
ities that they are better than he, and this feeling is intensified all 
the more when by his actions the Jew almost unconsciously refutes 
the charge. In certain towns in Russia and Poland, we are told the 
Jews are controlling almost all business and finance by their super- 
ior mental ability and acumen. The result is that the Russians 
hate them ferociously. A new hatred and persecution of the Jew 
seem .to have asserted themselves in Germany since the declaration 
of the armistice which are attributed largely to the success of the 
Jew in every walk of life, often driving the German to the wall. 
Perhaps the Jew, himself, is somewhat to blame for the dislike that 
greets him on every hand. He is clannish to a fault and hag no 
more dealings with others than is absolutely necessary. His 
shrewdness is proverbial and in the popular mind is only another 
name for methods in business and other dealings that will not 
stand a severe ethical test. Deeply moved by the distress and the 
injustice which were inflicted on the Jews in Russia by cruel laws 
and restrictive governmental measures, having as their objective 
presumably the crushing of all hopes of improvement, in the year 
1881, Dr. Leo Pinsker, living in Odessa, voiced his project of what 
he called Self-Emancipation for the Jews. Let it be remembered 
that there are eleven million Jews in Russia and what was Rus- 
sian Poland. The project was purely ameliorative in scope. It 
proposed that the Jews should secure a new home for themselves 
where they might enjoy at least a reasonable and humane measure 
of self-determination and might be free to live their life happily. 
It involved the colonization of the Jews in some land other than 
the one in which their condition was no better than that of slaves. 
He was not exactly partial to any land. The movement spread, 
but it was not long until Jewish sentiment crystallized into the 
conviction that on account of its historical as well as sacred as- 
sociations, Palestine must be their land of refuge and their future 
home. Somehow the plan of substituting any other region for 
Palestine has invariably met with scant favor. Dr. Theo. Herzl, 
commonly regarded as the founder of Zionism, labored and sacri- 
ficed almost beyond the limits of human endurance to induce the 
Sultan to grant the greatly desired concession of Palestine as a 
home for the Jewish people, but when he discovered rather reluct- 
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antly that Palestine could not be had at any price, he gave con- 
sideration next to Cyprus and Sinai. Having enlisted the sym- 
pathy of Joseph Chamberlain just about this time, another 
possibility suggested itself to him. While on his famous trip of 
pacification to South Africa after the Boer War, it so happened 
that Mr. Chamberlain passed through East Africa, empty of 
Britons and of white men and at once the suggestion came to him 
that there was the very land for Dr. Herzl. The suggestion was 
not received very kindly, however, when it was presented to the 
Jewish Congress. It threw the delegates into the utmost confusion 
and aroused any but kindly feelings. It seemed too much like 
Zionism without Zion. Herzl, however, was adamant and suc- 
ceeded in forcing the passage of a resolution with instructions to 
investigate the offer of the British government, but before the ex- 
pedition could start out he was dead at the age of 44. After his 
death, further investigation was made of the project but nothing 
came of it. Similarly we may say have all other efforts failed to 
find a home for the Jews in lands other than Palestine, though 
a rough examination has been made of practically the entire globe. 
There is in existence an organization known as the Jewish Terri- 
torial Organization, contracted into Ito, a term composed of the 
first letter of the three words constituting the name of the organi- 
zation, having for its object the acquisition of territory on an 
autonomous basis for the Jews who cannot and will not remain in 
the lands in which they live at present. Israel Zangwill is one of 
the promoters of this plan. This movement seems to have done a 
commendable work in regulating emigration from Eastern Europe 
and deflecting part of it to the Southern States of our own country. 
It is not in great favor, however, with the Zionists inasmuch as it 
is a departure from original ideals, is a form of benevolence, sys- 
tematically and scientifically applied, and emasculates the greater 
hope that has fired the Jewish world, for while Zionism is to a cer- 
tain degree ameliorative in scope, it seeks to be much more, and 
this brings us to the political aspect of the movement. 

There is no doubt about it that the return of the Jews to Pales- 
tine is agitated for reasons that are purely political. The feeling - 
that at one time they were a nation with well defined boundaries 
and a prestige that challenged both wonder and admiration still 
lingers in their consciousness. The realization of their present 
dispersion as well as the civil and political disabilities they are 
laboring under is only too obvious. What could be more natural, 
then, than to cherish the hope that as soon as Palestine will come 
under their control they will be in a position to constitute them- 
selves into a political unit and so be able, not merely to enjoy the 
rights and exercise the duties of a full and free citizenship but 
enter into the larger fellowship of the nations as well. Herzl and 
those who preceded him had much to say about a Judenstaat, and 
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that nationalism is the very heart of Zionism goes without saying. 
At an extraordinary session of the Zionist Organization of America, 
held in New York City last May, a preamble for the guidance of 
Zionistic legislation in the future was formulated a part of which 
read as follows: “The prayers and hopes of a people which has 
wandered and suffered long have at last been answered. The door 
of opportunity has been opened. If we labor in singleness of 
purpose and with disciplined effort, Palestine under divine guid- 
ance will speedily and in our day become the Jewish national 
home.” And only a few weeks ago at the International Zionist 
Convention, held in London, Dr. Max Nordau made bold to say 
that what was wanted in Palestine was not a Jewish home but a 
Jewish state, and in order that the project might be hastened as 
speedily as possible came forward with the proposal that half a 
million Jews be taken to Palestine within the next year. No 
sooner had Foreign Secretary Balfour in a letter to Lord Roths- 
child in 1917 made a declaration of sympathy with Jewish Zionistic 
aspirations on the part of the British cabinet than the London 
Jewish Chronicle in its first editorial comment upon the declara- 
tion voiced its interpretation of it as follows: “In place of being 
a wanderer in every clime, there is to be a home for the Jew in his 
ancient land. The day of his exile is to be ended. The invita- 
tion to us is to enter the family of nations of the earth, endowed 
with the franchise of Nationhood, not as individuals, or sectionally, 
but as a whole people.” Just how the editor of the Jewish Chron- 
icle could draw such an inference, it is just a trifle difficult to 
understand, for Lord Balfour’s letter simply went on to say how 
His Majesty’s government viewed with favor the establishment of 
a national home for the Jewish people and expressly stated that it 
shall be clearly understood “ that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine.” Now that the British government has 
been granted mandatory powers in Mesopotamia and Palestine, it 
evidently has not seen fit to change its attitude in the matter. 
Only a short time ago the general principles which will be followed 
by the administration in Palestine were announced by Sir Herbert 
Samuel, His Majesty’s High Commissioner for Palestine. The 
statement is so pertinent to our discussion that we quote it in full: 

“Complete religious liberty will be maintained in Palestine. 
Places sacred to the great religions will remain in control of the 
adherents of those religions. Civilian administration for the 
country will be established immediately. The higher ranks will 
consist of British officials of ability and experience. The other 
ranks will be open to the local population irrespective of creed. 
Order will be firmly enforced. The economic developments of the 


country will be actively promoted. 
“In accordance with the decision of the allied and associated 
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powers, measures will be adopted to reconstruct the Jewish national 
home in Palestine. The yearnings of the Jewish people for 2000 
years of which the modern Zionistic movement is the latest ex- 
pression, will at last be realized. The steps taken to this end will 
be consistent with scrupulous respect for the rights of the present 
non-Jewish inhabitants. 

“The country has room for a larger population than it now con- 
tains, and Palestine, properly provided with roads, railways, har- 
bors and electric power, with the soil more highly cultivated and 
waste lands reclaimed, forests planted and malaria extirpated, 
with town and village industries encouraged, can maintain a large 
additional population, not only without hurt, but on the contrary, 
with much advantage to the present inhabitants. 

“Tmmigration of the character that is needed will be admitted 
into the country. Educational and spiritual influences will be 
fostered in the hope that once more there may radiate from the 
holy land the moral forces of service to mankind.” 

Just how the Jews can gather from this declaration that their 
establishment as a separate political entity in the near future is an 
assured fact certainly does credit to their spirit of optimism. It 
is difficult to see how Palestine under the new administration will 
be any more Jewish than it will be Moslem, or Christian. One 
thing, however, is absolutely certain and that is that it will be 
British. The British government is evidently more circumspect 
and diplomatic in the matter than are the Jews themselves. 
Kipling observed wisely : 


Now it is not good for the Christian’s health to hustle the Aryan brown, 

For the Christian riles and the Aryan smiles and he weareth the Christian 
down ; 

And the end of the fight is a tombstone white, with the name of the late 
deceased, 

And this epitaph drear: ‘‘A fool lies here who tried to hustle the East.’’ 


The East clearly is not in a mood to be hustled, as is evident 
from some of the things that are happening there from time to 
time, and certainly is it not in a sympathetic mood so far as the 
aspirations of political Zionism are concerned. It is reported by 
news despatches that when Sir Herbert Samuel, the newly ap- 
pointed High Commissioner entered Jerusalem June 3 last that he 
was escorted by eight armored cars bearing machine guns, and 
that the streets had to be cleared to prevent a demonstration in 
opposition to the establishment of the Jewish national home. As 
a result of rioting last Easter Sunday in Jerusalem more than a 
score of persons were killed and over three hundred had to be 
taken to hospitals seriously wounded. The whole unfortunate 
affair was the sequel of peaceful but impressive demonstrations in 
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which both Moslems and Christians participated during the 
months preceding as a protest against the proposed Zionist pro- 
gram. During these months parade after parade was held, accom- 
panied by fiery oratory and threats of violent revenge if the Jews 
should persist in their attempts to make Palestine a Jewish home- 
stead. On one such day 5000 Arabs, both Christians and Moslems 
paraded Jerusalem, visiting the military governor and all consular 
agents of foreign governments, petitioning for sympathy and aid 
in their determination to keep Palestine as it now is overwhelm- 
ingly an Arab country. The 12,000 pupils of the most ancient 
Seminary of El-Azhar in Cairo, hailing from all parts of the 
Mussulman world contribute to spread everywhere the fear lest the 
Jews seize Jerusalem. A few weeks ago it was the writer’s privi- 
lege to listen to a striking and brilliant lecture on present-day 
world conditions by Dr. William Ellis, war correspondent, travel- 
ler and author. In a brief but cordial interview after the lecture, 
the writer was assured by Dr. Ellis that while in Jerusalem, 
occupying the position as he did, he had been interviewed by 
Zionists and anti-Zionists, that the whole scheme was dangerous 
and impracticable and that he did not know of a single resident 
Jew in Jerusalem who favored Zionism. 

If now the Jews are simply to be one among many nationalities 
in Palestine and are not to enjoy any rights and privileges that are 
not enjoyed by the rest, it is just a question if they will be any 
better off in Palestine than they are in other countries where they 
have found a refuge. For they are practically enjoying the same 
rights and privileges in other lands which they are assured by the 
mandatory powers they will enjoy in the land of their fathers, and 
especially so since the principle of democracy has triumphed in 
lands which at one time were practically monarchical and discrim- 
inatory against alien races. Granted now that the political status 
of the Jews in Russia and Poland is far from what it should be, 
would the creation of a Jewish state be a solution of the problem? 
About one half of the Jewish population of the world is confined 
to these two countries and it may well be asked, What is Palestine 
among so many? It is true the claim is made by some that the 
land under improved conditions would be able to accommodate as 
many as five, or six million Jews, but the claim is not only mis- 
leading but absurd. In size Palestine is somewhat larger than the 
state of Vermont and somewhat smaller than the state of Mary- 
land, with a population estimated somewhat between 600,000 and 
700,000, of which about 60 per cent. are Mohammedans, 28 per 
cent. Christians and 12 per cent. Jews. After a careful investiga- 
tion it is authoritatively stated that making allowance for improved 
methods of agriculture and the reclamation of arid tracts that there 
would only be room for an additional 600,000, so that the best that 
Palestine can do in the future is to take care of a population of a 
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million and a half. The principle of political expediency would 
hardly be served very satisfactorily by the arrangement. Certain 
is it if ever the Jewish people are to enjoy complete rights and 
duties of citizenship, their ambition will not be realized through 
the formation of a Jewish state. There are those who are rather 
inclined to think that it would be thwarted and most unhappy 
consequences would follow. It is just a question with many if it 
would not intensify the feeling of anti-Semitism and lead to the 
forfeiture of political rights now enjoyed in other lands. Jews in 
other lands are just a trifle apprehensive of what might happen to 
them, were a state with a a constituency of only about one tenth of 
their number to represent them before the world and to legislate 
for them. Furthermore it would place them under the suspicion 
of a divided allegiance and to what embarrassments as well as 
dangers such a suspicion may lead was strikingly demonstrated 
during the Great War. Many Jews have no desire whatever to 
return to so sterile and uninviting a land as Palestine, at least not 
as long as they can own a department store on Broadway, operate 
a bank in Wall Street, or make movie films which ten million 
people every day pay to see. It is fact that a strongly framed pro- 
test was forwarded to the recent Peace Conference with the signa- 
ture of three hundred prominent American Jews attached, repre- 
senting all parts of the United States and men in all professions 
and various walks of life, setting forth most emphatically their 
objections to the organization of a Jewish state in Palestine as pro- 
posed by the Zionist societies of America and Europe as well as the 
segregation of the Jews as a nationalistic unit in any country. In 
England a league of British Jews and in France a non-sectarian 
Society, composed of Catholics, Protestants and Jews have been 
organized with a similar protest against the aim of the political 
Zionists. They feel much the same as did the American Jew 
whose only comment after a visit to the Palestinian colonies was: 
“A Jewish state in Palestine is a chimera outside the realm of 
practical politics.” As Dr. Morris Jastrow puts it: “A Jewish 
state would simply mean a glorified ghetto, narrow in its outlook, 
undemocratic in its organization, liable to become reactionary in its 
tendencies.” If the condition of the Jews is to be ameliorated and 
made more tolerable throughout the world, it seems as though time 
and effort would be expended to better advantage if they were de- 
voted to the creation of sentiment as well as legislation in favor of 
the Jews wherever they may happen to be located. This disposi- 
tion of the problem seems to be more marked now than formerly 
and is worth encouraging. Even now concessions are being made 
in lands which formerly were intolerant and antagonistic. And if 
- Palestine must be constituted into a state, why a Jewish state? 
Why not a Palestinian state ?—organized on the broad principle of 
democracy, its rule shared by Jews and Gentiles alike, theocratic 
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in spirit but not in form, loyal to the precepts and principles of 
Him who two thousand years ago taught by its seasides, prayed 
in its mountains and wrought miracles in its cities and villages. 
This may be only a dream, but then a dream is always better than 
a nightmare. 

Naturally this raises the question of the Restoration of the Jews, 
so frequently spoken of in prophecy, for what we have said so far 
might make it appear as though ancient Hebrew prophecy had 
made a mistake and spoke whereof it knew not. That reference is 
made again and again to such a Restoration does not admit of 
any doubt. No sooner had God called Abraham to become the 
Father of the faithful than he made a covenant with him as fol- 
lows: “I will establish my covenant with thee and thy seed after 
thee in their generations for an everlasting covenant to be a God 
unto thee and to thy seed after thee. And I will give unto thee 
and to thy seed after thee the land wherein thou art a stranger, all 
the land of Canaan for an everlasting possession and I will be their 
God.” But even the terms of this covenant, were they literally 
fulfilled? The term “everlasting” implies a state of continuance, 
but there were times when Abraham’s seed did not possess the 
land, and it is not possessing it now. The terms “recurrent,” or 
“intermittent” are more in accordance with the facts in the case 
than the term “everlasting.” We do well to remember this fact 
in connection with the numerous passages in the prophecies of the 
Old Testament which deal with the Restoration of Israel to their 
own land. Too rigid a literal interpretation of Scripture may 
work both ways, may -weaken a theory as well as confirm it. To 
bring the matter of Israel’s promised Restoration more vividly 
before us, it will help us to quote a few of the prophecies on the 
subject, for as every student of Scripture knows there is a pro- 
fusion of them. This from Jeremiah: “Behold the days come, 
saith the Lord, that I will raise unto David a righteous Branch 
and a king shall reign and prosper . . . and the days come, saith 
the Lord, that they shall no more say, The Lord liveth, which 
brought up the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt; but 
the Lord liveth, which led the seed of the house of Israel out of 
the north country and from all countries whither I had driven 
them ; and they shall dwell in their own land.” This from Zecha- 
riah: “ Behold, I will save my people from the east country and 
from the west country. And I will bring them and they shall 
dwell in the midst of Jerusalem; and they shall be my people and 
I will be their God in truth and in righteousness.” And this from 
Ezekiel: “ Behold I will take the children of Israel from among 
the heathen, whither they be gone and will gather them on every 
side and bring them into their own land. And I will make them 
one nation in the land upon the mountains of Israel and one king 
shall be king to them all; and they shall be no more two nations, 
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neither shall they be divided into two kingdoms any more at all.” 
Passages of similar import are so numerous that we might con- 
sume no little time in enumerating them. Is not Zionism, there- 
fore, justified in drawing its conclusions as it does, and if it is 
mistaken, what becomes of the prophetic message? 

What is prophecy? We need to get away from the idea that 
prophecy is simply prediction. Some one has defined prophecy 
as history written before the events take place, a conception this 
of the nature of prophecy that is rather current and popular. At 
that rate the greatest of all prophets, the man of Galilee, would 
have dealt almost exclusively with the future in his sermons and 
his parables. With the exception, however, of a few sentences 
about His own death, the destruction of Jerusalem and the end 
of the world, little else in the way of prediction is to be found in 
the collection of His sayings. It was more with expositions of the 
moral law, practical maxim regarding life, discourses on the nature 
of the kingdom, assurrances of the Father’s love and care and 
revelations about himself that He was concerned. His communi- 
cations were more general in character than predictive. And the 
same thing holds true of the Old Testament prophets. While the 
prophet in a sense lived in the future and was a forward-looking 
man, he lived also in the present and was as much interested in 
the world of his time as is the average minister of the Gospel in the 
world of his day. The great trouble has been that in its under- 
standing of the work of a prophet the popular mind has been too 
prone to take the word “ prophet” at its etymological value. The 
word is derived from the Greek word “pro” meaning “before” 
and “ phemi,” “I say,” plainly indicating, therefore, that a prophet 
is a foreteller. The Hebrew word used in designating a prophet 
conveys no such idea, however. It is the word “nabi,” meaning 
to speak, to announce. It furthermore carries with it the idea of 
being deputed to speak, especially when entrusted with some 
special communication and some special message. Broadly speak- 
ing, then, a prophet was a speaker to men from God, a servant of 
God, a man of God, and while obviously such a definition involves 
prediction, it involves much more. It impliedly declares the 
prophet to be a teacher of moral truth, an adviser and counsellor 
as well as the incorporate conscience of the nation of his day. As 
Dr. Davidson puts it: “The prophet was essentially a man of the 
present, conditioned in his deliverances by the necessities of his 
time to which he applied general principles of truth, and only 
lifting the veil of the future when it was needful to cheer, or 
soberize the hearts of his contemporaries by the sight of what 
should certainly come.” If then the prophet was not limited 
merely to predication, it is true, however, that his predictions 
when he did make them had their limitations. In a way they were 
contingent for their fulfilment on the conduct of those to whom 
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they applied. Ifa judgment was predicted, there was not an abso- 
lute finality about it. Declaration was usually made of the fact 
that in case of repentance and amendment of conduct it might be 
recalled. So also if a promise was made, or a blessing predicted, 
it was subject to the same limitation. It was liable to be delayed, 
or modified by sin and apostasy. We speak of Israel’s election, not 
in the sense, however, of partiality and of favoritism, but rather 
in terms of service. Jehovah wanted to glorify His name; He 
wanted to teach the world how to worship and whom -to worship; 
He wanted to reveal Himself as the God and Father of all men, 
just, holy, yet tender and merciful, as the Creator of everything 
that crept and walked and swam and flew; He wanted to teach 
them that Him and Him only should they serve, that He was 
greater than the mightiest potentate, or power in history, or in 
science, in short He wanted to teach men religion. His idea was 
to take one race, enter into close fellowship with them, tell them 
all about Himself and then let them tell the good news to others. 
And so He selected the Jews for the simple reason that they were 
best fitted for the task. They were of Semitic stock, whence have 
come the three great, universal religions of mankind—Judaism, 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. The two distinguishing marks 
of the religious temper, it has been said, are dreaming and waiting. 
Now the Hebrews possessed both these marks. They sprang from 
a race of wandering shepherds upon the hungry deserts of Arabia. 
The barrenness that enclosed them, the solitude, the very atmos- 
phere encouraged them to dream, and the frequent hunger and 
wellnigh starvation to which they were subjected almost continu- 
ously taught them to be patient. But unfortunately for the He- 
brews and unfortunately for the world, sin and apostasy did their 
work and made them a reproach, and whatever privileges and pre- 
rogatives they enjoyed were forfeited. Is it saying too much that 
they forfeited the privilege of being gathered together again as a 
nation in what was once their own land? 

The Eleventh chapter of Romans is of peculiar value in this con- 
nection. Reference is made here to a Restoration of Israel but it 
is a spiritual Restoration. The Apostle is plainly refuting the 
view entertained by some that because of their unbelief God had 
cast off His people. In terms most unmistakable he voices his 
dissent from such a view. He concedes their apostacy and their 
fall from grace, but goes on to show how a small remnant of them 
remained loyal and steadfast, and expresses the hope of their ulti- 
mate salvation. He felt well assured that he, himself, had not 
been cast off and yet he was an Israelite of the seed of Abraham, 
and as for the rest of his people, he could only say that while they 
had been cast away they would be received again, and makes the 
rather sweeping assertion that “all Israel shall be saved.” The 
process, leading up to this consummation as set forth by him is 
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rather unique. He goes on to say how in a way their apostasy led 
to the salvation of the Gentiles. We know how this happened. 
The early Apostles tried hard to win their countrymen to the new 
faith, but their efforts were treated with scant favor, and little or 
no impression was made, when as a last resort they turned to the 
Gentiles and were at once accorded a respectful and a sympathetic 
hearing. From that day until this the work of evangelization has 
gone on with marked success, presumably to be completed some 
day; and only when the work is completed, “until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in” will Israel be saved. The inference to be 
drawn in this connection is that the Jews cannot be saved until 
first the mass of the Gentiles shall have been redeemed. This, 
according to Paul, will awaken the Jews’ jealousy. The thought 
of a blessedness lost to them and enjoyed by others will have a dis- 
quieting effect upon them and bring them to themselves. It be- 
hooves, us, then, to prosecute the work of extending the kingdom 
with renewed vigor, not only for our own sake but for the Jew’s 
sake as well, and to give our faith precedence over all things else. 
It has been well said that “ the reason why the present Christianity 
of the world has so little influence on the Jewish mind is to be 
found, no doubt, in its superficiality and insincerity.” Nothing is 
said, however, in Paul’s argument of the Jews’ Restoration to 
Canaan. He predicts their conversion, but is silent on their 
Restoration. Some go so far as to say that the conversiqn must 
take place in their own land, that God will assemble them there 
for that purpose. But just why the environment of Palestine 
would be more favorable to their conversion than that of other 
lands where Christian influences predominate is just a trifle diffi- 
cult to see. God does not have to take a Jew to Palestine to make 
him a poet, or a philosopher, or a historian, or a statesman. Up 
to this time He seems to have succeeded pretty well in developing 
his genius and in bringing him into prominence in other lands, 
as witness men of the type of Heine, Disraeli, Jules Verne, Israel 
Zangwill, Philo, Neander, the Herschels, the Rothschilds. Co- 
lumbia, Yale, Harvard, Johns Hopkins and other universities—all 
have professors of Hebrew extraction. Some one very fittingly de- 
clares that “as long as the Hebrews enjoyed national independence 
they made no contributions in the field of art, or in science, in 
methods of government, or in military strategy,” but that “a pro- 
found difference in their intellectual activity became manifest after 
their dispersion throughout the Western world.” Why then 
should it be necessary to take a Jew to Palestine to convert him? 
Tf anything, the task ought to be easier away from his former home 
than in it. 

What, then, becomes of the promise to the Jews to return to 
Canaan? Inasmuch as in Christ there has been a change in man’s 
spiritual relations as well as in his conception of duty, may we not 
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say that it too has undergone a change? It is now a new heaven 
and a new earth, the heavenly Jerusalem, a kingdom which cannot 
be shaken that is the heritage of God’s people. As is the case with 
most Old Testament ideas, in common with them, it has become 
expanded and spiritualized. Israel, according to Paul, is not some- 
thing separate and apart from the church of Christ, but is really a 
part, in fact was the beginning of it. Under the new dispensation 
there is neither Jew, nor Gentile. Salvation is come from the 
Jews. Under the imagery of a tree, Paul goes on to compare the 
seed of Abraham to the root of the tree, or perhaps better still to 
its stem. Historically speaking this is a correct view to take. 
The Church was founded in Israel and He who came from Israel 
is the life of the Church as well as the light of the world. In 
Paul’s day many of the natural branches, meaning the Jews then 
living, were broken off through their rejection of the Messiah, 
while on the other hand to compensate for this defection wild olive 
branches were grafted in, an allusion to the Gentile believers, a 
process in which Paul, himself, was deeply interested and in which 
at the same time he was most successful. But though broken off, 
the natural branches, the Apostle is confident will not die, but will 
also be grafted into the stem again in the coming days. This view 
hardly leaves any room for the Restoration of the Jews to their 
own land. It does leave room, however, for the view that the 
heritagé of the Messianic man is the earth and that this heritage 
is shared in common by Jew and Gentile alike. What then the 
future has in store for the Jew is no different from what it has in 
store for others among God’s children, the blessings and privileges 
which can come alone through Christ. 

That the Jews will return to Palestine within the next few years 
in increasing numbers and establish colonies there, we will not dis- 
pute. They are doing so now with the aid of Jewish men of 
wealth who are benevolently and philanthropically inclined. At 
present there are no less than 40 such colonies in various parts of 
Palestine with a total population of somewhat over 10,000. They 
are and will no doubt be an important factor in developing the 
land economically and industrially as well as in rescuing it from 
its present condition of sterility and neglect in which it has lan- 
guished these many years. But that all this is making prophecy 
come true and is a part of the divine plan is seriously open to qugs- 
tion. If Judaism has no other future than this and no higher and 
more spiritual ideals it is doomed to defeat. While it has much 
that is of value, it is impotent to exert much of an influence in 
the world, to say nothing of relieving the world’s colossal need. It 
lacks Jesus and not until it confesses Him as the Messiah will it 
realize its possibilities and gird on its full strength. It is just a 
question if God wants the Jews to return to Palestine. There 
can be no question, however, that He wants them to return to His 
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Son and to acknowledge Him as their Lord and Master. Within 
the past year, or more, a Jew of unusual ability and prominence, 
residing in New England took a trip abroad and made a careful 
study of the European situation. On his return home he went to 
New York to report his observations to certain groups of men as 
well as the conclusions he had arrived at. The one conviction that 
was uppermost in his mind was that what the world needed was 
not so much business acumen, or financial help as religion. But 
what religion? Not his own as one might naturally suppose. But 
the Christian religion. Without it he felt that the world’s cause 
would be lost. Would that every Jew were similarly minded. 
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